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Basic questions and answers 


on the Resurrection 


By J. B. PHILLIPS 


It is, of course, impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of the historicity 
of what is commonly known as the Res- 
urrection. If, after all his claims and 
promises, Christ had died and merely 
lived on as a fragrant memory, he could 
only be revered as an extremely good 
but profoundly mistaken man. His claims 
to be God, his claims to be himself the 
very principle of life, would be mere 
self-delusion. His authoritative pro- 
nouncements on the nature of God and 
man and life would be at once suspect. 
Why should he be right about the lesser 
things if he was proved completely 
wrong in the greater? 

It is perfectly natural therefore that 
both Christians and anti - Christians 
should regard the question of whether 
the Resurrection really took place as the 
fundamental issue on which the whole 
Christian claim really depends. Argu- 
ment on both sides has been continuous 
and vehement for centuries, and it is 
not very likely at this distance from the 
event any fresh evidence, or even fresh 
opinion, will emerge. It does not seem 
to be a matter that can be finally set- 
tled by the most careful study or the 
most ingenious argument. The very lack 
of chronological arrangement and careful 
mutual endorsement that characterizes 
the stories of the Resurrection appears 
to one side as evidence of their slipshod 
and even imaginative nature, while to the 
other the same things seem to be the 
ingenuousness of those who were so 
convinced of what they had seen that 
they had no need to build up a fool- 
proof body of evidence. Again, the fact 
that the recorded appearances were 
made only to those who were on “Jesus’s 
side” is enough for one group to con- 
clude that they are of purely subjective 
value, while for the other it is plain 


proof that only those who are at heart 
reconciled to God can even see the real- 
ity of life once it is detached from the 
present space-time limitations. 

We do not propose, therefore, to at- 
tempt to marshal the arguments on one 
side or the other, but merely to ask 
three questions which must in fairness 
be answered if the historical fact of the 
tesurrection is rejected. 


What changed the early disciples? 


No fair reading of the records can 
deny that almost all the disciples of 
Jesus deserted him at the disaster of 
the Crucifixion, and that afterwards, 
with their Leader dead and their hopes 
at zero, they were ‘living in consider- 
able personal apprehension. Yet within 
a very short time we find them, quite 
a considerable body of men, filled with 
an extraordinary courage and spiritual 
vitality, defying the power of both pagan 
and Jewish authorities. They are pro- 
claiming openly that they had them- 
selves seen Jesus alive, not once, but 
several times, after his public execution, 
and calling all men to share their belief 
that this man was indeed God. Nor was 
this a short-lived spurt of defiant cour- 
age, but a steady flame of conviction 
which baffled, embarrassed, and infuri- 
ated the authorities for years as the 
movement began to spread throughout 
the then-known world. It is surely strain- 
ing credulity to bursting point to believe 
that this dramatic and sustained change 
of attitude was founded on hallucination, 
hysteria, or an ingenious swindle. We 
may thoroughly disapprove of the Chris- 
tian faith, but it is impossible to deny 
that the early Christians quite definitely 
believed that they had seen, touched, 
handled, and conversed with Christ after 
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he had been crucified, taken down, and 
laid in a rock-hewn vault sealed and 
guarded by Roman soldiers. 


ii the Resurrection did not happen, 
who was Christ? 


Many people, who have not read the 
Gospels since childhood, imagine that 
they can quite easily detach the “mirac- 
ulous” element of the Resurrection and 
still retain Christ as an ideal, as the 
best moral teacher the world has ever 
known—and all the rest. But the Gos- 
pels, all four of them, bristle with super- 
natural claims on the part of Christ, and 
unless each man is going to constitute 
himself a judge of what Christ said and 
what he did not say (which is not far 
from every man being his own evan- 
gelist), it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that he believed himself to be 
God and spoke therefore with quite 
unique authority. Now if he believed 
thus and spoke thus and failed to rise 
from the dead, he was without question 
a lunatic. He was quite plainly a young 
idealist suffering from folie de grandeur 
on the biggest possible scale and can- 
not on that account be regarded as the 
world’s greatest teacher. No Mahomet 
or Buddha or other great teacher ever 
came within miles of making such a 
shocking boast about himself. Familiar- 
ity has blinded many people to the out- 
razeousness of Christ’s claim, and 
traditional reverence inhibits them from 
properly assessing it. If he did not in 
fact rise, his claim was false, and he was 
a very dangerous personality indeed. 


Why are so many Christians sure 
that Christ not only rose, 
but is alive today? 


Though this question may enrage the 
critic, it is a fair one. The common ex- 
perience of Christians of all kinds of 
temperaments and of a great many na- 
tionalities for nineteen centuries cannot 
be airily dismissed. Men and women by 
the thousand today are convinced that 
the One whom they serve is not a heroic 
figure of the past, but a living person- 
ality with spiritual resources upon which 
they can draw. A man may find diffi- 
culty in writing a poem, but if he cries, 
“Oh, William Shakespeare, help me!” 
nothing whatever happens. A man may 
be terribly afraid, but if he cries, “Oh, 
Horatio Nelson, help me!” there is no 
sort of reply. But if he is at the end of 
his moral resources or cannot by effort 
of will muster up sufficient positive love 
and goodness and he cries, “Oh, Christ, 
help me!” something happens at once. 
The sense of spiritual reinforcement, of 
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drawing spiritual vitality from a living 
source, is so marked that Christians can- 
not help being convinced that their Hero 
is far more than an outstanding figure 
of the past. 

The fact that this conviction only 
comes to those who have centered their 
inner confidence on Jesus Christ seems 
to rob it of all validity in the eyes of 
the hostile critic. Yet if, by an effort 
of imagination such a critic would con- 
cede for a moment that the claims of 
Christ were true, he must admit that 
the phenomenon is logical. If Christ re- 
vealed the true way of living and offered 
human beings the possibility of being 
in harmony with the Life of God (i.e., 
“eternal life”), it must follow that any- 
one living in any other way is by that con- 
tinued action incapable of appreciating 
the quality of real living unless and until 
he “takes the plunge” into it. A man may 
write and argue and even write poems 
about human love, but he does not know 
love until he is in it, and even then his 
knowledge of it only grows as he dis- 
cards his self-love and accepts the pains 
and responsibilities as well as the joys of 
loving someone else. 

“If any man will know whether my 
teaching is human, or divine truth,” said 
Christ, “let him do the will of God.” 
Those who accept this penetrating chal- 
lenge are convinced that Christ is alive. 


The abolition of death 


God, Jesus Christ, revealed to man 
not merely adequate working-instruc- 
tions for meeting life happily and con- 
structively, but also the means by which 
he could be linked with the timeless 
Life of God. “Heaven” is not, so to speak, 
the reward for “being a good boy” (al- 
though many people seem to think so), 
but is the continuation and expansion of 
a quality of life which begins when a 
man’s central confidence is transferred 
from himself to God-become-man. This 
“faith” links him here and now with 
truth and love, and it is significant that 
Jesus Christ on more than one occasion 
is reported to have spoken of “eternal 
life” as being entered into now, though 
plainly to extend without limitation after 
the present incident that we call life. The 
man who believes in the authenticity of 
His message and puts his confidence in it 
already possesses the quality of “eternal 
life” (John 3:36, 5:24, 6:47, etc.). He 
comes to bring men not merely “life,” but 
life with a deeper and more enduring 
quality (John 10:10, 10:28, 17:3, etc.). 

If we accept this we shall not be too 
surprised to find Christ teaching an 
astonishing thing about physical death: 
not merely that it is an experience 
robbed of its terror, but that as an ex- 


perience it does not exist at all. For 
some reason or other Christ’s words 
(which Heaven knows are taken literally 
enough when men are trying to prove a 
point about pacifism or divorce, for ex- 
ample) are taken with more than a pinch 
of salt when He talks about the common 
experience of death as it affects the man 
whose basic trust is in Himself. “If a man 
keep my saying, he shall never see 
death” (John 8:51). “Whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die” 
(John 11:26). It is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that the meaning that 
Christ intended to convey. was that death 
was a completely negligible experience 
to the man who had already begun to live 
life of the eternal quality. 

“Jesus Christ hath abolished death,” 
wrote Paul many years ago, but ‘there 
have been very few since his day who 
appear to have believed it. The power 
of the dark old god, rooted no doubt in 
instinctive fear, is hard to shake, and a 
great many Christian writers, though 
possesing the brightest hopes of “life 
hereafter” cannot, it seems, accept the 
abolition of death. “The valley of the 
shadow,” “death’s gloomy portal,” “the 
bitter pains of death,” and a thousand 
other expressions all bear witness to the 
fact that a vast number of Christians do 
not really believe what Christ said. Prob- 
ably the greatest offender is John Bun- 
yan, writing in his Pilgrim’s Progress of 
the icy river through which the pilgrims 
must pass before they reach the Celestial 
City. Thousands, possibly millions, must 
have been influenced in their impres- 
sionable years by reading Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. Yet the “icy river” is entirely a 
product of Bunyan’s own fears, and the 
New Testament will be searched in vain 
for the slightest endorsement of his idea. 
To “sleep in Christ,” “to depart and be 
with Christ,” “to fall asleep’—these are 
the expressions the New Testament uses. 
It is high time the “icy river,” “the 
gloomy portal,” “the bitter pains,” and 
all the rest of the melancholy images 
were brought face to face with the fact: 
“Jesus Christ hath abolished death.” 

The fact seems to many to be too good 
to be true. But if it does seem so, it is 
because we have not really accepted the 
revolutionary character of God’s personal 
entry into the world. Once it dawns upon 
us that God (incredible as it may well 
sound) has actually identified himself 
with man, that he has taken the initia- 
tive in effecting the necessary reconcilia- 
tion of man with himself, and has shown 
the way by which little human person- 
alities can begin to embark on that im- 
mense adventure of living of which God 
is the Center, death—the discarding of 
a temporary machine adapted only for 
a temporary stage—may begin to seem 
negligible. 

From Your God Is Too Small, by J. B. Phillips 

(The Macmillan Company, New York; 1952). 
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They Play _ 
and PRAY together! 





Songs around the camp fires, hikes 
through wooded lanes, running and 
playing and observing the wonders of 
nature in the mountains or at the sea- 


Children at Presbyterian Junior 
Camps live in a tiny Christian commu- 
nity to play and study together during 
the summer vacation. Besides the last- 
ing friendships formed here — besides 
learning about Nature, these youngsters 
are guided by trained counselors in the 
religious meaning of all they see. God is 
not forgotten during vacation! 

Summer church camps have rapidly 
become one of the most popular and pro- 
ductive services in the entire field of 
Christian Education. Last year, with the 
help of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 100 Junior camps and 190 Junior 
High camps were conducted. This is in 
addition to the 5,500 vacation Church 
Schools. 

You can help in the expansion of sum- 
mer church camp work directly by in- 
vesting in a Presbyterian Annuity. Your 
returns will be a guaranteed income for 
life, tax deductions, a safe investment 
without estate problems and the knowl- 
edge that your money goes right to work 
to assist the program of Christian Edu- 
cation. Next summer more boys and girls 
than ever before will be arriving at 
church camps. Your dollars in a Presby- 
terian Annuity with the Board of Chris- 
tian Education will be working for you, 
and for these boys and girls. Write today 
for complete information. 
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‘How They Manage’ 


« We have just read “How They Man- 
age” in the February 21 issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire. It is good to see that 
God’s plan of financing his work is being 
stressed. . We... know [from ex- 
perience] that there is no other . 
satisfactory way to give a portion of 
our means to God’s work. We have... 
homesteaded in western North Dakota. 
We have seen crops [fail]. We have 
earned our way through the depression 
days. We have raised our family of one 
son and two daughters, besides having 
several other youngsters in our care off 
and on. Through it all God has been 
good to us. We recommend tithing as 
one way of serving the Lord... . 
—A TiTHING FAMILY 
San Diego, California 


« The article by Carl G. Karsch on 
“How They Manage” in the February 
21 issue of PrespyTeRtIAN Lire has set 
me thinking about tithing. . . . The out- 
standing fallacy as I see it about how 
these three families manage is that no 
money is allotted, for example, to such 
necessary publicly supported institutions 
as the Red Cross, March of Dimes, Com- 
munity Chest [and others] . . . which 
the public in general is requested to sup- 
port year by year. . I firmly believe 
that the author should hi ave pointed out 
how a family who tithes can also support 
all the other worthwhile institutions con- 
stantly demanding support. . . . 


—Wiiuiam D. Rocers 
Casper, Wyoming 


The article stated that these families 
“give 10 per cent of their income—the 
traditional ‘tithe’—to the Church and 
other voluntarily supported causes.” 

—THE EDITORS 


« Congratulations on the illuminating 
article describing the financial way of 
life of tithers. The average family cannot 
tithe and also operate an automobile. 
Witness the Greens and the Whites. 
Certainly it is an incomplete Christian 
that needs an automobile for happiness. 
. The automobile is one of the greatest 
competitors Christianity has today. Many 
families can’t afford both, and often 
choose the one they need least. 
—E. L. TENNYSON 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Let Us Pray for 
the President 
« All Christians were greatly pleased 


and encouraged at the religious emphasis 
in the recent inauguration ceremonies. 
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... At that time many prayers were made 
for the President and his associates, and 
I am sure many resolves were made to 
sustain them with prayer. . . . We attend 
a church and listen to many religions 
services on radio and television, In a 
month’s time . . . we have heard but one 
prayer asking the divine blessing on the 
President. . . 

Since President Eisenhower asked so 
humbly for divine guidance and for the 
sustaining prayers of the people, . . . | 
wish that every minister would ever 
Sunday at morning service offer a warm. 
earnest prayer for him... . 

—W.C_N. 


Pasadena, California 


Is Stewardship the 
Only Answer? 


« Every now and then the press reports 
a case of a Roman Catholic of middle 
age who literally “sells all he has” and 
enters a monastery. In some instances 
there is evidence of considerable sacri- 
fice, such as dispensing of marriage vows 
or sale of a business to achieve this de- 
sire. .. . Whatever our views on monas- 
ticism may be, we must acknowledge 
that men who leave comfortable worldly 

lives for the austerities of a monastery 
havea compulsiv e urge, in Thomas Mer- 

ton’s words, to “give everything. . . .” 

What is the Protestant answer to the 
phenomenon which, described in weak 
terms is a compelling desire, and 
strong ones a genuine call to devote 
the remainder of a life solely to God? 
An educated man may, of course, if he 
can finance further preparation, enter 
the ministry. But what of the mechanic. 
the factory foreman, the shoe salesman? 
What of the ordinary working man, or 
white collar worker who has a limited 
education,’ no particular aptitude for 
Greek or dogmatics, but who has “fallen 
in love with God”? 

I have spoken to the minister of the 
church I am attending, and his answer 
was, of course, stewardship, serve God 
in your own occupation. Somehow that 
is a bit too pat for me. These people, 
from all accounts, have led exempl: Wy 
Christian lives, been active in church 
activities. They would scarcely have 
reached this point of dedication without 
an experience of God beyond the ex- 
perience of the average Christian. . . . 

Roman Catholicism seems to have an 
answer for people like these. Does Prot- 
estantism produce them, and, if so, what 
becomes of them? Peter was a middle- 
aged fisherman. What would the Prot- 
estant Church do with a middle-aged 
fisherman today? Of course, he can serve 
God catching fish. But if he yearns to 
heed the command, “If ye would be 
perfect . . .” can it be only within the 
Church of Rome? . —Mrs. T. G. 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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THE COVER. Pastor William J. J. 
Wiseman, minister of Darby Presby- 
terian Church, Darby, Pennsylvania, 
baptizes daughter of parishioners. 
This is the season of the year in 
which the greatest number of bap- 
tisms traditionally clusters. To add 
to our appreciation of this moving 
and meaningful Sacrament, John 
Charles Wynn has written an article 
(page 8) explaining what baptism 
is and what it is not. 

Mr. Wynn, who has held pastor- 
ates in Kansas and Illinois, is acting 
director of the Department of Adult 
Work in the Board of Christian Edu- 


cation. 





John Charles Wynn 


Poet-novelist Joy Davidman (In- 
to the Full Light, page 12) is known 
in private life as Mrs. William Lind- 
say Gresham. The writing Greshams 
—Bill is a novelist and writer of 
many magazine articles and stories 
—live with their two sons near Staats- 
burg, New York, and are members 
of Pleasant Plains Presbyterian 
Church. 


J. B. Phillips, (Jesus Christ Abol- 
ished Death, page 2) is an English 
pastor. His name became familiar to 
Christians all over the world when 
he wrote Letters to Young Churches, 
a very free translation of the letters 
of Paul. The book was written in 
large part while Mr. Phillips was 
dodging bombs in wartime London. 
The church of which he was vicar, 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
was destroyed by the Luftwaffe, 
and much of his parish badly dam- 
aged. The devotional in this issue 
is taken from a recent book, Your 
God Is Too Small, published in this 
country by Macmillan. 
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MEDITATIONS 


Alive Forever 


Since the earliest days of the Church, 
the Cross has been the symbol of Chris- 
tianity because it proclaims the death 
of Christ as the Savior of the world. One 
difference between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism is that Rome displays 
the crucifix with the dead Christ upon 
it, while Protestants employ the empty 
cross. Jesus is no longer hanging there 
in agony, for in Revelation he said, “Fear 
not, I am the first and the last, and the 
living one; I died, and behold I am alive 
forevermore, and I have the keys of 
Death and Hades” (1:17-18). 

No New Testament writer gave the 
Cross a more important place than the 
Apostle Paul. He wrote to the Corin- 
thian Christians, “I decided to know 
nothing among you except Jesus Christ 
and him crucified” (1 Corinthians 2:2). 
Without the Cross of Good Friday, Paul 
would have had no message of Easter. 
But without the Resurrection he would 
have had no gospel. 


Paul made the Resurrection the cor- 
nerstone of his faith and his gospel. 
In this same Epistle to the Corinthians, 
he wrote, “If Christ has not been raised, 
your faith is futile and you are still in 
your sins” (15:17). The Cross without 
the open tomb would be a symbol of 
utter failure. 

The place Paul gives to the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is one of the strongest evi- 
dences of this historic fact. He was an 
enemy of the Church. With unmeasured 
enthusiasm he gave himself to the de- 
struction of the Christian faith. He be- 
longed to its enemies. He had no faith 
in what the Christians believed and 
taught. He was conditioned by the re- 
port of the soldiers who guarded the 
tomb where Jesus’s body was laid. The 
official record was that the disciples had 
come and stolen the body of Jesus from 
the tomb. That Jesus was dead Paul had 
no shadow of doubt. 

But something happened to Paul. As 
he stood watching the clothes of those 
who stoned Stephen, he saw that be- 
liever in Jesus look up into heaven, his 
face transfigured by a marvelous light. 
The unbeliever heard the dying martyr 
say, “Behold, I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of man standing at the right 
hand of God” (Acts 7:56). Paul could 
not blot from his memory the face of 
Stephen or silence the voice of the mar- 
tyr that kept ringing in his ears. 

Then, on the way to Damascus, Jesus 
himself appeared to Paul, who heard a 
voice saying, “I am Jesus, whom you are 
persecuting” (Acts 9:5). Jesus, contrary 
to all Jewish testimony, was not dead. 


He was alive, and soon the persecutor 
of the Church was one of its greatest 
leaders. 

In the church in Corinth there was 
much confusion in regard to the Resur- 
rection. Paul declared that the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus was one of the best attested 
events in all history. It was foretold in 
the Scriptures. The Apostle Peter had 
seen Jesus alive. Jesus had shown him- 
self after his Crucifixion to the other 
Apostles. There were five hundred wit- 
nesses to his being alive, most of them 
still available to give their testimony. 
And Paul himself, a convert to the faith, 
had seen the living Jesus on the way to 
Damascus. 

Paul was ready to base his faith and 
his life upon the fact that Jesus who was 
crucified had become the risen and liv- 
ing Lord, Jesus was alive forevermore. 
“If Christ has not been raised, your 
faith is futile and you are still in your 
sins. . . . If in this life we who are in 
Christ have only hope, we are of all 
men most to be pitied” (I Corinthians 
15:17, 19). Truly, indeed, the greatest 
word of comfort and encouragement in 
sorrow and distress is the gospel message 
of eternal life. 

“But,” declared Paul, “in fact Christ 
has been raised from the dead, the first 
fruits of those who have fallen asleep. 
. . - In Christ shall all be made alive. 
. . . Thanks be to God, who gives us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(I Corinthians 15:20, 22, 57). 

We worship and follow Christ cruci- 
fied, but we do not bow to the crucifix; 
we rejoice in the open and empty tomb, 
the symbol of the Resurrection and the 


life. 


Jesus Christ is risen today, 
Alleluia! 


Our triumphant holy day, 
Alleluia! 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Job 14:7-14. Foregleams of life eternal. 
Second Day: Job 19:23-27. Increasing hope. 
Third Day: Il Timothy 1:8-10. Immortality brought 
to light. 
Fourth Day: John 11:17-27. “The Resurrection and 
the life.” 
Fifth Day: John 14:1-7. In the Father’s house. 
Sixth Day: John 19:23-30. “It is finished.” 
Seventh Day: John 20:1-10. The empty tomb. 
Eighth Day: John 20:11-18. The risen Lord. 
Ninth Day: John 20:24-29. From doubt to faith. 
Tenth Day: John 21:4-14, “Come and have break- 


fast.” 

Eleventh Day: I Corinthians 15:1-11. Appearances 
of the risen Christ. 

Twelfth Day: I Corinthians 15:20-28. “In Christ 
shall all be made alive.” 

Thirteenth Day: I Corinthians 15:51-58. The 
victory. 

Fourteenth Day: Philippians 1:19-26,. The meaning 
of life and death. 

—Park Hays MILLER 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





WHAT WILL WE GET 
OUT OF THE BUILDING FUNDS CAMPAIGN? 


The question sounds elemental. The obvious an- 
swer is $12,000,000. As this is written, the total 
amount accepted by the churches is about $10,600,- 
(00. There is every reason to believe that the entire 
$12,000,000 will be subscribed and paid. It is our 
confident hope that commitments of at least this total 
amount can be reported to the next General Assembly. 

What will it get us? Even in a day when public 
budgets are commonly stated in billions, never under- 
estimate the potential value of $12,000,000 in the 
hands of the Church. It will be multiplied like the 
loaves and fishes and will feed an unnumbered mul- 
titude. 

Consider: 


An Alerted Church 


Already this campaign has stirred the Church to 
a new facing of two of its oldest and most basic con- 
cerns. It has been an American tradition that you 
could always go to church, if you wanted to, without 
leaving your home neighborhood, and that there 
would always be ministers available to man the 
churches. 

We have a national Church today because our 
fathers were zealous to plant and equip it on every 
frontier and to maintain seminaries to train an ade- 
quate supply of ministers. They met the needs of their 
times as best they could, and their best was very good 
indeed. But they couldn’t have been expected to do 
our work for us. 

Then a time came when it almost seemed that we 
had dropped into the habit of taking for granted that 
we would always have enough churches and would 
have them in the right places and that we could 
count on a steady supply of ministers. People seemed 
to assume that our growing and moving days were 
over. That was a mistake, as almost everyone now 
knows. In the last decade our population growth was 
unprecedentedly great—a net gain of 19,000,000. 
| Also, more people moved than ever before. The esti- 
mate for the present decade, if the present rate of 
growth continues, is a gain of around 25,000,000. The 
| high rate of movement also continues—close to one 
fifth of our families move each year. 

Our first great gain in this campaign is a new 
awareness of what this means for the Church. More 
people than ever before live in new communities that 
need churches. Moving families are young families, 
and new communities swarm with children. We have 
only to sit still, and half the population will move out 
of effective reach of the Church. The challenge of 
this situation is beginning to be realized. 


A Responsible Church 


Whose job is it to build new churches and support 
theological seminaries? The average Church member 
hardly thought to ask that question. Perhaps he as- 


sumed that new churches would develop spon- 
taneously and that every seminary had a private Santa 
Claus. 

The familiar slogan “Freedom is everybody's job” 
has pertinence here. This campaign is bringing home 
to us the realization that the great work of the Church 
cannot be done just by Boards or by private philan- 
thropists. It can only a done as those who compose 
the Church support it with their prayers and gifts 
and service. We never believed that each new com- 
munity should be left solely to its own devices in 
securing the institutions and services it needed. That 
was why we developed a missionary movement, and 
it is why we have the kind of church and the kind of 
nation we have. The evangelization of America is 
everybody’s job, which means that church extension 
and theological education are, too. To realize it and 
increasingly to accept the responsibility that it entails 
is great gain. That also is a result of this campaign. 


Where Do You Go to Church? 


Ask that question in any new community. Unless 
we do our part, the answer of many will be: “Why, 
nowhere. There’s no Protestant church where we now 
live.” 

Answer that question and you can guess what the 
religious future of America will be. Three things 
should be kept in mind: First, new communities are 
the growing edge of the nation and of the Church. 
Fail to win them and you lose a good deal of our pres- 
ent strength and sacrifice our great opportunity of 
growth. Moreover, what America is today on its grow- 
ing edge, it will ultimately be at its heart. Second, if 
you lose the children and youth, you lose the future. 
Third, new churches are unusually effective evangelis- 
tic agents. This is a moving, plastic age. If we would 
make it a Christian age, we must keep our evangelism 
in high gear. 


What $12,000,000 Will Buy 


There are many good things that $12,000,000 will 
buy. Things like real estate and brick and stone and 
mortar; things like manses and sanctuaries, class- 
rooms, dormitories and libraries. This campaign will 
give us at least 300 new churches and improved fa- 
cilities for our seminaries, more than a full $12,000,- 
000’s worth. 

There are other things, better things, that no 
amount of money can buy. Things like faith and 
brotherhood and a zeal to extend the Kingdom; things 
like a high resolve to do our part to make the Church 
a vital force in the life of our day. We put no dollar 
value on these things, but we know they are the 
greatest things we will get out of this campaign. 

Think of these things when you decide what your 
part will be in the Building Funds Campaign. We 
have made a good start. Let’s finish the job. 





| 
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Order ‘for the 
Administration of 
the Sacrament of Baptism 


todnfants 


While the Parents are bringing the 
Children to be baptized a Baptismal 
Hymn may be sung; or the following 
Sentences may be read by the 


Minister: 


“Che MeCYof the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear Him, and 
His righteousness unto children’s children; 

To such as keep His covenant, and to those 
that remember His commandments to do 


——, 


children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen. 


The Minister shall say: 


Dearly beloved, the Sacrament of Baptism is of 


divine ordinance. God our Father, who has 
redeemed us by the sacrifice of Christ, is 
also the God and Father of our children. 
They belong, with us who believe, to the 
membership of the Church through the cov- 
, and confirmed to us by 
t, which is a sign and seal 
f our engrafting into 
elcome in the household 














them. 


carry them in His bosom. 





He shall feed His flock like a shepherd: He 
shall gather the lambs with His arm, and 


For the promise is unto you, and to your 















In those delightful descriptions of 
“life with father,” Clarence Day assures 
us that his forthright sire had a vigorous 
opinion about every topic. This was cer- 
tainly no less true of baptism. Baptism, 
insisted Mr. Day, was nothing but a lot 
of prayers, a mere technicality, and an 
impracticable rigamarole. 

Such thinking might be dismissed as 
the ridiculous heresy of a fictionalized 
biography were it not for the haunting 
notion that this just might represent the 
attitude of many other people, and 
among them even some churchmen. 
Question any congregation, and you will 
soon locate considerable confusion about 
the Sacrament of Baptism. Few  pa- 
recall hearing a 
sermon on the subject. Many have only 
the haziest notions of its purpose. Not a 
few generously mix together false im- 
pressions gleaned from other faiths and 
peculiar sacrilegious customs with the 
Christian doctrine. 

That there should be so much misun- 
derstanding about so important a serv- 
ice is unfortunate, for Baptism is one. of 
our two Sacraments, the Lord’s Supper 
being the other. By a Sacrament we 
mean a holy symbol instituted by Christ 
and representing by visible outward 


rishioners can ever 
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form the invisible loving grace of 
God, signed, sealed, and delivered in the 
New Testament. 

These Sacraments have historically 
been regarded just as essential to the 
life of the Church as is the preaching of 
the Word. We owe it to ourselves then to 
clarify our thinking in regard to them. 
Take Baptism for instance. 


Erroneous notions 


It is surprising how widespread is the 
erroneous notion that the Baptism of a 
baby contains some kind of magic. As if 
a child would now be luckier, healthier, 
or holier, some parents (or grandparents 
or neighbors) tremble until the cere- 
mony is safely over. 

Much of this superstition, of course, 
comes from the mistaken belief that if 
the child were to die before Bantism, he 
remains unsaved. The Reformed Church 
tradition has never included this doc- 
trine; and there is no basis for it in the 
Bible, in the writings of John Calvin, or 
in Christian theology. The love of Al- 
mighty God is too great, too merciful, to 
be funneled through the liturgy of the 
Sacrament of Baptism. 

Less somber but no less mistaken is 





sus said, Suffer the little 
to Me, and forbid them 
the kingdom of God. 
u, Whosoever shall not 
of God as a little child, 
rein. And He took them 








the pious hope that the baptized child 
will be somehow better behaved than he 
was prior to the service. Thus a despair- 
ing grandmother could challenge the 
mischievous young William Saroyan fol- 
lowing his baptism, “You are now 
baptized. Do you feel any better?” 
Brash indeed would be that pastor who 
held out any promise that Baptism makes 
a child feel better, become less irritable, 
or makes him easier to control. 

Another unwarranted idea associated 
with Baptism is that the Sacrament is 
but a charming social affair. Those who 
hold this view generally speak of it as 
“christening” and look forward to the 
festivities that usually follow, when the 
guest of honor has been put to bed. What 
we have here are the vestigial remains 
of the ancient ceremony in which a babe 
first officially received his name. But to- 
day when babies are brought to Baptism, 
their names are already registered on a 
birth certificate, and christening as such 
is unnecessary. 

Similarly there are numerous folk who 
suppose that sponsors or godparents are 
essential to an infant baptism. Somehow, 
in an unclear presumption, it is assumed 
that these friends will be responsible for 
aiding in the proper religious education 
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of the child. But our form of Baptism 
puts this all-important duty squarely 
upon the shoulders of the parents in a 
Christian family, who are in the most 
advantageous position for teaching. 
Backing them in this exacting task is the 
entire church. 

Nor is the Baptism what the un- 
instructed may come to suppose it to be: 
a mere empty ritual. Some assume it to 
be one of those quaint, agreeable habits 
of the Church, harmless and unessential. 
There is nothing in this view that pre- 
vents it from going to the extreme re- 
ported from the mission field a few years 
ago when an enthusiastic Chinese gen- 
eral converted his troops by command, 
and had them all baptized with a hose. 
Quite apart from such exaggerated ac- 
tion, the attitude that overemphasizes 
the ritual aspects of Baptism un- 
fortunately detracts from the subsequent 
obligations of parents to tulfill their 
solemn vows. 


A faith to affirm 


Then the Minister, taking the Child 
in his arms, . . . pronouncing the Chris- 
tian name of the Child, shall pour or 
sprinkle water upon the head of the 
Child saying: 

I BAPTIZE THEE IN THE NAME OF 
THE FATHER, AND OF THE SON 
AND OF THE HOLY GHOST. AMEN. 

Present in every service of Baptism 
is water, Just as water is used for pur- 
poses of cleanliness in everyday life, its 
significance here is the cleansing power 
of God. The washing away of sins and 
the ever-ready forgiveness of God are 
symbolized in this water. In the service 
according to the Book of Common Wor- 
ship, the pastor prays: Set apart this 
water from a common to a sacred use, 
and grant that what we now do on earth 
may be confirmed in heaven. 

The babe-in-arms, however, is oblivi- 
ous to this petition as well as to the en- 
tire service. Perhaps at this moment he 
is embarrassing his mother by grabbing 
at the elder’s spectacles, or crying lustily, 
or (less likely) sleeping soundly. What 
about this child of God who does not 
understand the event that is taking 
place? Baptists frequently raise this 
question. 

To this there is a double answer. (1) 
In this, as in numberless other areas of 
his young life, the baby’s parents will 
have to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of guiding him until he is 
old enough to stand on his own. (2) In 
the long run the child’s own Christian 
faith is the main goal, and the church 
that receives him this day will later ask 
him to confirm the baptismal vows once 
made on his behalf. This makes it a two- 
part process. The Baptism of an undis- 
cerning babe is not without parallel in 
civil life. There too a child received his 
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American citizenship by birthricht, and 
is counted a citizen long before he 
realizes it. When he reaches an age of 
discretion, his legal majority of age 
twenty-one, he exercises that citizenship 
in a new and wider function. He con- 
firms it. 


Received into Christ’s Church 


This Child is now received into 
Christ’s Church: And you the people of 
this congregation in receiving this Child 
promise with God's help to be his spon- 
sor to the end that he may confess Christ 
as his Lord and Saviour and come at last 
to His eternal kingdom. Jesus said, 
Whoso shall receive one such little child 
in My name receiveth Me. 

As the service continues, it becomes 
increasingly plain why Baptism is to be 
administered at common worshiv rather 
than in some private ceremony. The en- 
tire congregation is taken into the act. 
They are called by the very fact that they 
are the church, to receive the baptized 
child into their fellowship and to further 
his Christian nurture and commitment by 
the means at their command. 

Now the child becomes a member of 
the church family. He is not yet enrolled 
as a communicant; that will come after 
his own decision of faith, Still this is the 
first recognition (an initiation ceremony, 
if you will) that he is a part of the wor- 
shiping community. (In the case of adult 
Baptism, even greater significance is 
given to this step, because the person 
understands what is entailed in his entry 
into the church fellowship. The two-part 
process of reception and confession of 
faith is for adults condensed into one 
service. ) 

And what of the children in the 
church constituency whose baptism has 
not yet taken place? They are, of course, 
not denied any of the privileges ex- 
tended to the baptized: the Sunday 
church school, pastoral care, or the 
church fellowship. Just as we under- 
stand God to love the unbaptized as he 
does the baptized, so the Church cares 
for all its children without distinction. 
In one case God’s grace is recognized in 
thanksgiving and in faith: but in both 
cases that grace is onerative. 


A promise to keep 


In presenting your Child for baptism, 
do you confess your faith in Jesus Christ 
as your Lord and Saviour; and do you 
promise, in dependence on the grace of 
God, to bring up your child in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord? 

The meaning of many Biblical terms 
has become obscured for modern people. 
Ironically, the continued repetition at 
church of these terms has combined with 
their disuse in contemporary conversa- 
tion to accomplish this vocabulary diffi- 


culty. Take, for instance, the word 
covenant. Our children, the Order for 
Baptism to Infants assures us, “belong, 
with us who believe, to the membership 
of the Church through the covenant 
made in Christ.” A covenant is simply an 
agreement or contract. An equivalent is 
the word testament. Hence the New 
Testament, strictly speaking, is a witness 
to that transaction between God and his 
people in which Christ is the central 
figure and mediator. As it is applied here 
in the Baptismal Order, it refers to the 
grace of God offered to us, and of our 
faith given in return. Baptism becomes a 
symbol of the recognition that the baby 
is a child of the covenant, a member of 
God's family. Specifically applying the 
meaning of this covenant to the parents, 
they have a promise to keep. 

The vows that parents make in 
Baptism are only two, and these are com- 
bined into one question. They are to 
profess their own Christian faith, and 
then to promise, in the poetic phrase of 
the King James Bible, to bring up their 
children “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord” (Paul’s words to the 
Ephesians 6:4). 

Sometimes the question is asked just 
what happens at the moment that water 
is placed upon the head of the infant, 
and the ancient formula of Baptism is 
pronounced in the name of the Trinity. 
The answer, we reverently believe, is 
that the particular moment contains little 
more than what we see here in the 
action, in the sincere resolution of lov- 
ing parents, and in the participation of 
a congregation and pastor plus what 
we understand of the eternal grace of 
God. 

The simple truth is that there is much 
more begun in this service than is at 
once made apparent. Petitioning care 
and protection for the child, and counsel 
and help for the parents who will so 
need it, the prayers in the Book of Com- 
mon Worship recognize this. If it were 
not for this continuing significance of 
Baptism, and the ongoing relationships 
involved for church and family, the serv- 
ice would be an experience of grand 
isolation. Baptism at its worst is just 
this. Where the pastor, parents, and 
people leave it so unrelated to life, it is 
as if a parson were to drop into the 
Amazon jungle by helicopter, sprinkle 
a baby, and fly away again, nevermore 
to return. 

The Baptism service, however, is real- 
istic about family life. It is implicitly 
acknowledged that this child will be in 
the affectionate protection and care of 
parents for a long period when he is not 
directly accessible to the Church at all. 
Thus this promise to give Christian nur- 
ture to the child is exacted from believ- 
ing parents. It is noteworthy at this point 
that according to Church law at least 


(Continued on page 30) 
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“FATHER, IF THOU ART WILLING, remove this cup from me; nevertheless not 


my will, but thine, be done,” Jesus prays in 


Gethsemane. The part is realistically portrayed by Robert Wilson, who, after chosen for the role, was found to be a pastor’s son. 


I Beheld His Glory 


New color film on the Resurrection, available for churches 


Cathedral Films has produced a new, 
hour-long Technicolor feature which 
depicts the trial, death, and Resurrection 
»f Jesus, through the eyes of a Roman 
centurion. 

It is one of twelve Cathedral films on 
the life of Christ. Cathedral’s president, 
the Reverend James K. Friedrich, ex- 
plains that one purpose was to develop 
a “more realistic” approach to the por- 
trayal of Christ, based on recent re- 
search. Several years ago he discovered 
in the Chicago Tribune a serialized story 
that could serve as basis for an Easter 
film. The serial, written by the paper's 
religious editor, the Reverend John 
Evans, had evoked so much reader- 
response that it was moved from the in- 
side to the front page. This is the story 
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Arthur T. Horman has adapted to the 
screen. I Beheld His Glory is already 
being shown in churches, with demand 
far exceeding supply. Sponsored by the 
National Council of Churches, it will be 
shown on television from Good Friday 
through Easter Sunday, at the conveni- 
ence of local stations. 

George Macready plays the centurion, 
Cornelius. He arrives in Jerusalem, 
which is seething with unrest, intensi- 
fied at the appearance of Jesus of 
Nazareth and his followers. Cornelius 
realizes the danger if Christ should stay 
in Jerusalem, tries to warn him through 
one of the disciples, Thomas, and be- 
comes increasingly involved in the events 
surrounding the Crucifixion. 

Afterwards, Cornelius knows he must 


tell all that he has seen and heard. His 
story provides a framework for the 
movie; its scenes—Christ before Pilate, 
Gethsemane, the Last Supper, the be- 
trayal, the Crucifixion, and others—are 
a series of flashbacks with Cornelius as 
narrator. The disciple he has befriended 
is no other than “doubting” Thomas, and 
we have the famous scene where Christ 
reveals his wounds, final proof of Resur- 
rection. Robert Wilson’s portrayal of 
Christ is said to be the best in motion 
pictures. 

As Thomas was convinced, so was 
Cornelius. He tells his audience, “You 
no longer are followers of a lost cause, a 
dead prophet, but of the living Christ. I 
know, for I beheld his glory.” 

—S. FRANKLIN MACK 
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N HILLTOP OF CALVARY Roman soldiers drive stakes at foot of Jesus’s Cross to wedge it firmly upright. Onlookers sneer, 
7 
“If you can do miracles, come down from the Cross.” Jes us says, “Father forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
) d ’ ’ ? 


DOUBTING THOMAS (Thomas Charlesworth) will not believe his Lord has risen, “unless I see in his hands the print of the nails.” 
Here Jesus offers him the proof he seeks, then adds the immortal “Blessed are those who have not seen and yet believe.” 
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Through Christ’s Commandments — Love of God and Love of Nezghbor 


“Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. And the second is like unto 
it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” 

—Matruew 22:37-40 


HE telephone rings. It 

would ring, of course, just 

when your typewriter is at 

last clacking happily; an 

article that has been ago- 

nizingly slow to start is finally under way. 
Muttering something censorable, you 
break off in the middle of a sentence and 
go to answer the ring. Perhaps, at least, 
the interruption will be a pleasant one? 
No such luck. The caller is a neigh- 
bor who is well established as the neigh- 
borhood nuisance: a bitter, malicious 
old woman who has divorced her hus- 
band, driven away her children, quar- 
reled with her friends, and walked out 
of her church—and who is now eating her 
unrepentant soul out in loneliness and 
self-pity. You're the only one for miles 
who still speaks to her, and vou don't 
enjoy doing it. Today she says, with a 
consciously pathetic catch in her voice, 
that she’s absolutely desperate, and 
won't you come over and cheer her up? 
Rebellion surges in your mind. Oh 
no, not again. You think in a flash of all 
the times you've tried in vain to tell her 
of God and repentance and grace, only 
to be jeered at as a credulous fool. You 
think of the good practical advice 
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scorned, the attempts at reassurance 
sneered at. You know very well that this 
time, too, all you will get from her is a 
denunciation of other people, an asser- 
ticn of her own perfect virtue, and a 
series of small nasty digs at yourself. 
But not this time, not just as you ve final- 
ly managed to get started writing; it’s too 
much. After all, one can’t help those who 
don't really want to be helped. 

You open your mouth to tell her, 
“Sorry, I can’t come today, because I'm 
writing an article about Christ’s com- 
mandment to love your neighbor—” 

Oh, well. You gulp. You say, “Be 
right over,” and with a last sad look at 
your typewriter, off you go. 

That is what happened to this article 
half an hour ago; not that the writer is 
ordinarily so mindful of Christian duties, 
but because in this case the reminder 
was sharp enough to penetrate the dens- 
est Christian. Right here the article 
breaks off, and will be resumed after 
some attempt has been made to love a 
neighbor. 

Well, you come back. You did cheer 
her up a little, after all. You're not any 
too cheerful yourself, thinking of your 
wasted working hours and your vanished 
good ideas and the old lady’s poisoned 
darts still sticking to your hide. Never- 
theless, deep inside you, there is a small 
bright glow. 

It's an unreasonable feeling. From the 
practical point of view, you've thrown 
away a day—a bit of your life—and got 
nothing in exchange for it. From the 
practical point of view, some of your 
inalienable rights have been alienated, 
and you ought to be feeling injured and 





cheated—pretty much as the old lady 
usually feels, in fact. Yet the small mirac- 
ulous happiness persists. Everything in 
your education, in the modern climate 
of opinion, urges you to reject it as 
“merely subjective.” It’s not real, not 
valuable; it’s only vanity, or only senti- 
mentality; it won't get you one step 
nearer to worldly success. Perhaps you 
are even half-ashamed of it, and you 
may try to push it away. 

Don't. It will vanish soon enough in 
any case; your self will descend like a 
wet blanket and put the glow out. But 
while it lasts, take a good look at the 
brightness and recognize it for the love 
of God. Your love for him and his love 
for you, the realest thing you have ever 
experienced, sweeter than wine and 
brighter than the sun. For one moment 
you forgot the self and its desires and 
its rights; you gave a scrap of your life 
away, and in return you get this im- 
possible candle in the heart for a mo- 
ment. 

What if the candle never went out, 
but spread and strengthened and filled 
your whole consciousness forever? What 
new and miraculous life might you hope 
to get, if you ever managed to throw 
your life away entirely? 

That is what Christ told us to try 
for—the full blaze of God’s love, inex- 
pressible delight of soul and body, joy 
beyond all joys. That is what we were 
put into the world to find; and the world 
itself, seen clearly, exists primarily to 
help us find it, as a hothouse to nurse 
our growing spirits along until they are 
strong enough for the unimaginable out- 
doors we call Heaven. That is the re- 
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[nto the Full Light 


ward of our virtue. So we must believe, 
if we believe that Christ was the In- 
carnate God and that his promises will 
be kept. 

And so we do believe quite sincerely 
on the whole, we churchgoers; with our 
lips and with our minds, for an hour or 
so on Sundays and five minutes or so at 
our daily prayers and whatever other 
time we happen to think about it. Yet the 
real test of belief is action. A man might 
assure us quite sincerely that he had no 
superstitions, and leave us unconvinced 
if we saw him hastily cross the street to 
avoid a black cat. Similarly, we know 
we believe that two and two make four, 
because we're willing to pay our bills 
on the strength of our addition; we know 
we have faith in electricity, because we 
are willing to trust it to run our houses. 
By that test, how many of us have 
enough belief in the love of God to 
trust it to run our lives? 

How often we have heard that virtue 
is its own reward. By now we can scarce- 
ly hear it seriously at all; we make the 
cynical misinterpretation that there is no 
reward for virtue. For a long while we 
have thought of virtue negatively, as a 
saying no to various temptations, and 
the very word has come to have grim 
and joyless overtones. It seldom occurs 
to us that virtue might be a pleasure— 
that it is its own reward because no other 
reward could be so nice, that virtue is 
the state of mind in which the love of 
God can really be enjoyed. 

And we fear that if we give up the 
self, nothing will be left of us but a 
dry husk like a snailshell. It seldom oc- 
curs to us that the Holy Spirit is only 
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waiting until the self is out—waiting to 
rush in and fill us with luminous splen- 
dors. Throwing away the self is like 
squeezing the water out of a_half- 
drowned man’s lungs, not because you 
want his lungs empty but because you 
want the air to get in so that he can live. 
For the self is asphyxiating and killing 
us; the only air we are designed to 
breathe is God. 

What ails us? We know all this; we've 
been told it a thousand times. Yet how 
many of us actually live on the assump- 
tion that the whole business of life is 
getting to Heaven. 


HAT has made both God 

and Heaven seem a little 

unreal to many moderns, 

who nevertheless think of 

themselves as_ religious 
men? Pride, partly, which makes us 
want to be virtuous without God’s 
help, and respectability, partly, which 
makes us distrust any enthusiasm 
strong enough to be undignified, even 
an enthusiasm for God. But mostly 
the materialist climate of opinion in 
which we live. According to material- 
ism, things are real only if you can 
perceive and measure them; thus, for 
instance, a man’s thoughts are somehow 
less real than the block of metal he is 
thinking about, even if his thoughts 
show him how to blow that block of 
metal into electronic smithereens. And 
popular misunderstanding often con- 
fuses real with solid—thus many people 
found it hard to believe in electricity 


and radioactivity until they saw what 
these impalpable forces could do to solid 
objects. The first men who defined God 
as a spirit without body, parts, or pas- 
sion must have thought of spirit as 
stronger and more significant than mat- 
ter, must have pictured a living Light 
in which body and parts and passions 
could only make dark holes. But we have 
been trained to think the other way, and 
are more likely to picture a dead dark- 
ness lacking everything that means ex- 
istence. To put it bluntly: will the 
average American high-school graduate 
easily believe that a God who is not 
solid and measurable can nevertheless 
deliver more horsepower than the most 
thoroughly souped-up hot rod? Or does 
he think it indecent to imagine God 
delivering horsepower at all? 

For many contemporaries, God has 
dwindled into-a noble abstraction, a 
tendency of history, a goal of evolution; 
he has thinned out into a concept useful 
for organizing world peace—a good thing 
as an idea. But not the Word made flesh, 
who died for us and rose again from the 
dead. Not a Personality that a man can 
feel any love for. And not, certainly, the 
Eternal Lover who took the initiative 
and fell in love with us. 

Is it shocking to think of God as a 
pursuing lover? Then Christianity is 
shocking. If we accept the supernatural 
only as something too weak and passive 
to interfere with the natural, we had 
best call ourselves materialists and be 
done with it—we shall gain in honesty 
what we lose in respectability. Here’s 
a test to tell if your faith is anything 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Presbyterians U.S.A. Rank 
Fifth in Membership 


The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is 
now the fifth-largest denomination in 
the National Council of Churches, ac- 
cording to figures released last month. 

Moreover, the thirty denominations 
comprising the Council have a com- 
bined membership of 34,691,952, with 
143,418 churches, and 123,109 pastors 
having charges. The new totals make the 
Council the largest religious organiza- 
tion in the United States. Following are 
the ten largest groups in the Council: 


Methodist 9,065,727 
National Baptist 

Convention U.S.A., Ine. 4,467,779 
National Baptist 

Convention of America 2,645,789 
Protestant Episcopal 2,417,464 
Presbyterian U.S.A. 2,364,112 
United Lutheran 1,925,506 


International Convention 
of Disciples of Christ 
American Baptist 
Convention 


1,792,985 


1,554,304 


Congregational Christian 1,241,477 
African Methodist 
Episcopal 1,166,301 


In Canada, the recent census revealed 
there are 2,420 self-designated pagans 
out of the total population of 14,000,- 
000. In addition, it was disclosed that 


59,679 persons said they had no re-- 


ligious belief. The largest group in the 
dominion is the Roman Catholic Church 
with 44 per cent of the population. Next 
in size is the United Church of Canada 
with 20.5 per cent. The Church of Eng- 
land comprises 14.7 per cent. 


Race Relations: 


Church Challenged 


There are many areas where Christian 
belief is at variance with Christian 
practice, but nowhere is this difference 
more noticeable than in the field of race 
relations. So said the National Council 
of Churches in a recent statement which 
went on to add, however, that conditions 
have improved in the last decade. 
“Affirmative actions,” declared the Coun- 
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In thousands of churches and amphitheaters across the country, worshipers will 
attend sunrise services on Easter morning. Above is part of the crowd at the 
service last year at the Garden of the Gods, located near Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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cil, have been important but are “not 
enough.” 

“We must, at this very moment, give 
tangible evidence of our unwavering 
commitment to do away with discrimina- 
tion and segregation.” 

Shortly after this proclamation, two 
faculty members of Congregationalist- 
sponsored Piedmont College, in Georgia, 
were dismissed by the president because 
of their racial views. Their dismissal 
brings to twenty-three the number of 
teachers or officials who have been dis- 
charged, or who have resigned, over the 
school’s acceptance of funds from a 
foundation supported by an advocate of 
white supremacy. The controversy arose 
after the school accepted a grant of $500 
a month from the Texas Foundation, 
headed by a millionaire oi] man who has 
been accused of making anti-Jewish and 
anti-Negro statements. 

In dismissing the faculty members, 
Dr. James E. Walter, president, said they 
were “not in a spirit of unity and har- 
mony” with the school administration. 

Dean Liston Pope of Yale Divinity 
School recently told a pastors’ conven- 
tion that the Church is the most segre- 
gated major institution in /.merica. He 
continued, “It must achieve reconcilia- 
tion in its own life before it can attempt 
to heal society very effectively. If racial 
segregation were outlawed in all 
churches simultaneously, there probably 
would be little immediate change in the 
patterns of church attendance,” he said, 
“but there would be a profound differ- 
ence in the psychological and religious 
atmosphere of the churches and in the 
attitudes of minority groups.” 


U.S. Delays Aid 


For Korean Pastor’s Kin 


It looked last month as though the 
family of the Reverend Wha II Pang, 
Korean Presbyterian pastor who was 
murdered by a U.S. Army lieutenant, 
would have to continue to be supported 
by Church relief funds. A letter from 
the State Department to Dr. John Cov- 
entry Smith, of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, stated that Mr. Pang’s brother, 
acting as administrator of the slain 
minister's estate, could file suit against 
the government for damages. The letter 
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went on to point out that pavment, how- 
ever, could not be made until the For- 
eign Claims Act is put into effect in 
Korea. 

According to Dr. Smith, such action 
is usually delayed until the end of hos- 
tilities. 

Meanwhile, generous Presbyterians 
have been quick to respond to the plight 
of Mr. Pang’s widow and the four chil- 
dren. Among the contributions received 
by Dr. Smith have been two checks for 
one hundred dollars. This money will be 
used to augment the meager amount al- 
ready being given the family from 
emergency relief funds. 


Mission and Unity: 
Special Assignment 


What is the Christian Church? What 
is its mission in today’s world? These 
seem like fairly simple questions, but for 
more than nineteen centuries they have 
proved to be of the most difficult ever 
pondered by man. 

The twentieth century is no exception, 
either, in this earnest discussion of the 
meaning of Christianity. Many Christians 
feel that the local congregation is the 
Church. Others think that their own de- 
nomination is the Church. Some say that 
the Church is best exemplified by the 
foreign missionary. Others declare that 
the Church is a combination of these 
factors, or all of them, or even more. 

Late in 1951, the National Council of 
Churches voted to ask its twenty-nine 
member denominations to give special 
attention to these questions in 1953-54. 
The theme for emphasis during this 
period is “Christ Calls to Mission and 
Unity—What Must the Churches Do?” 

The 164th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. voted last 
May in New York to recommend that the 
full attention of all church members be 
turned upon this theme during the com- 
ing year. The Assembly adopted the Call 
to Mission and Unity “as the major 
emphasis of our Church as it joins with 
others ‘to awaken people to the realiza- 
tion that Christianity is a world move- 
ment of a living faith, with the Divine 
Power which alone is adequate for the 
revolutionary needs of our day.” The 
General Council was instructed to sup- 
port the Assembly’s actions. 

Early last month, the General Coun- 
cil appointed an eleven-member com- 
mittee on the Call to Mission and Unity. 
The group is headed by Mr. David W. 
Proffitt of Maryville, Tennessee, former 
president of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, and includes former 
Moderator Hugh Ivan Evans of Day- 
ton, Ohio; Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Albert D. Frost, 
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Columbus, Ohio;.Dr. Paul Lehmann, 
Princeton, New Jersey; Mr. Kenneth G. 
McGilvray, Sacramento, California; Mr. 
John G. Ramsey, Lithia Springs, 
Georgia; and Dr. Frederick B. Speak- 
man, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The com- 
mittee is holding its first meeting this 
week. 

Appointed as the Church’s coordinator 
for this nation-wide study is Dr. Horace 
W. Ryburn, field administrator for the 
Board of Foreign Missions in Thailand. 

Dr. Ryburn first went to Thailand 
(then called Siam) in 1938 as a teacher 
in Prince Royal's College, Presbyterian 
school for boys in Chiengmai. When the 
Japanese invaded Thailand at the be- 
ginning of World War II, the young 
missionary escaped to freedom through 
the jungles of Burma. He crossed the 
Equator six times via India, Africa, and 
South America in making his way back 
to the United States. 

The forty-two-year-old Tennessean re- 
turned to Thailand in 1947 to become 
field administrator. In that capacity he 
has attended several World Council and 
International Missionary Council con- 
ferences in East Asia. He was on furlough 
before appointment to this special as- 
signment on the Call to Mission and 
Unity. 


Second Fire in Month 


Strikes Buckhorn School 


For the second time within a month, 
fire caused severe damage to the build- 
ings of the Presbyterian-supported With- 
erspoon School at Buckhorn, Kentucky. 
Damage from the second fire is esti- 
mated at upwards of $100,000. 

The first fire, which occurred Febru- 
ary 14, destroyed a three-story younger 
girls’ dormitory that had only recently 
undergone renovations (see P.L., March 
21). Plans were being formulated for 
housing the twenty girls, ranging in age 
from two-and-a-half to thirteen years, 
who had occupied the building, when 
the second fire occurred. 

Last month when tragedy struck 
again, the fire wrecked four more build- 
ings. Dr. Elmer E. Gabbard, president, 
termed the fire “a major catastrophe 
which makes necessary a replacement 
program on a large scale.” He said the 
fire started at an open grate on the third 
floor of the Englis Home, a dormitory 
occupied by thirty-six older girls, who 
were attending classes at the time. No 
one was injured in either fire. 

Fire-fighting equipment maintained 
by the school was inadequate to check 
the spread of the fire. Within a short 
time McKenzie Hall, the main dining 
room, was aflame. Soon the domestic 
science building and a food warehouse 





Stone foundation pillars, bedsteads, 


and twisted sheet iron are all that 
remain after first fire which wrecked 
girls’ dormitory at Witherspoon School. 


were also in flames. In addition, the 
pumphouse, located near the burning 
buildings, was destroyed before the fire 
was brought under control. This caused 
a temporary lack of water at the in- 
stitution. 

Witherspoon School, comprising a 
grade school, high school, and orphan- 
age, is conducted on a nonsectarian 
basis. At the beginning of the present 
school year, over 300 students were en- 
rolled. Seventy-one orphans are num- 
bered among the children cared for at 
the institution. 


The Church in Germany: 
Five Leaders Arrested 


In little more than a week, five 
prominent Protestant clergymen disap- 
peared last month behind the walls of 
Communist prisons in East Germany. 
The Reverend Reinhold George, forty- 
year-old pastor of the leading Evan- 
gelical church in East Berlin, was the 
fifth minister to be arrested in an ap- 
parent growing drive against church- 
sponsored youth groups. East German 
police seized the leader of young 
peoples’ groups in the Mitte district fol- 
lowing a vesper service. 

Previously, two clergymen had dis- 
appeared near Halle, and Evangelical 
Church officials said they believed the 
pair was being held by Communist 
security police. One of them, Johannes 
Hamel, was pastor at Martin Luther Uni- 
versity and had been active among the 
students. A few days later, another 
pastor and the ousted head of the East 
German government's religious affairs 
department were arrested. 

In addition to taking church leaders 
into custody, the Communist govern- 
ment has also ordered stricter surveil- 
lance of church services and other reli- 
gious gatherings. The security ministry 
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specifically ordered all secret police dis- 
trict offices to study the “attitude” of the 
Protestant clergy toward Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of Berlin, head of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany (EKID). 

Meanwhile, it was reported that the 
regular police throughout the Soviet 
Zone have been instructed to watch the 
bulletin boards of all churches and 
church buildings and to photograph any- 
thing displayed there which they con- 
sider important. Communist officials 
have demanded that Evangelical bishops 
in the Soviet Zone disassociate them- 
selves from Dr. Dibelius because “his 
personality endangers religious unity” in 
East Germany. 

Some 12,000 full-time lay evan- 
gelists are working all over the Soviet 
Zone of Germany to reach people with 
the Christian message. They meet twice 
weekly with children to teach them 
hymns and Luther’s Small Catechism, 
and also conduct Sunday services and 
Bible groups for adults. 

This report was given here by the 
Reverend Bengt Hoffman of Geneva, 
Switzerland. Mr. Hoffman is secretary 
for Germany and Austria of the World 
Council of Churches’ Department of 
Interchurch Aid. 

He said that Christian laymen are tak- 
ing a leading role in teaching religion in 
East Germany because only Communist 
materialism can now be taught in the 
school system. 


Christian Education Board 
Holds Planning Session 


The Christian Education National 
Staff Conference was held last month at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. Field- 
staff members from every section of the 
United States and headquarters per- 
sonnel from the Witherspoon Building 
in Philadelphia met to learn about the 
years major Christian education em- 
phases, to undertake advance planning, 
and to discuss problems of mutual in- 
terest. 

Work groups considered the 1953 
major field of concern—the importance 
of maximum integration of social edu- 
cation and action into the total educa- 
tional program—and other aspects of the 
Board’s work. 

Featured speakers were Dr. Eugene 
C. Blake, Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly, and Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, 
the Board’s General Secretary. Staff 
members, including Dr. Ray J. Harme- 
link, Dr. Edward B. Paisley, Miss Julia 
Totten, Mr. George W. Renneisen, Dr. 
Norman F. Langford, the Reverend 
Hamlin G. Tobey, and the Reverend 
Ralph N. Mould, also addressed the 
conference. 
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Boat replaces his bicycle, as pastor of the Christian Reformed Church in Klundert 









starts out to see how members fared. Note high-water mark on wall of church. 


The Flood in Holland: 
Churches Aid Rebuilding 


Most Americans are so used to read- 
ing accounts of millions in aid being 
sent to Europe that it’s difficult to 
imagine Europeans being able to help 
themselves. This ability, however, was 
amply demonstrated during the recent 
disastrous floods which struck nations 
bordering the English Channel. 

A report from Ray W. Teeuwissen, 
Presbyterian Fraternal Worker, tells how 
churchgoers in Belgium and Germany 
came to the assistance of flooded Hol- 
landers. He says: “First to call at 
emergency aid headquarters were two 
Germans representing the Rhineland 
Church. They were in charge of a ship- 
ment of two hundred blankets, and 
brought a promise of funds for recon- 
struction. Shortly before the flood, their 
church had received six tons of clothing 
from the now-flooded area of Holland to 
be distributed among refugees from the 
East Zone of Germany. 

“In France, so many calls came from 
church groups to the Protestant Federa- 
tion that the youth organization of 
Cimade was asked to send workers to 
help coordinate relief efforts. In the city 
of Nancy, Protestants remembered how 
the Dutch helped when their homes 
were flooded in 1947. Out of gratitude 
the French sent a bus loaded with cloth- 
ing and foodstuffs in addition to a 


minister whose duty it was to find a 
group of children to bring back. The 
Dutch had to tell this pastor and many 
well-meaning persons like him there was 
no need to send children out of the 
country. Families which had: clung to- 
gether for as many as thirty-six hours on 
rooftops or broken dikes would hardly 
want to be separated when the danger 
was past. ‘ 

“Even after the Dutch government 





Church sanctuary in nearby town be- 
comes storehouse for flood relief parcels. 
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First stop is inspection of church, still pew-deep in Calls continue after dark, Minister watches volunteer 


water. Older churches were damaged less than newer ones. 


announced that enough clothing had 
been collected, donations kept coming 
in. An estimated forty million pounds 
had accumulated four weeks after the 
flood.” 

According to Mr. Teeuwissen, the 

000 given by the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. may be used to help sup- 
plement salaries of pastors whose con- 
gregations are no longer able to meet 
their obligations. Funds from Belgium, 
itself hit by the flood, will pay the ex- 
penses of youthful Belgians who volun- 
teered to serve in Holland on church- 
sponsored cleanup squads. French gifts 
may be used in part to construct a 
temporary church and to pay expenses 
of young people who have joined can- 
teen teams operated by churches in the 
stricken area. Money from the Swiss 
churches, the Evangelical and R 
formed, and Church World Service may 
be used to buy books for pastors whose 
libraries were damaged by water. 

The Dutch realize, says Mr. Teeuwis- 
sen, they will have to raise most of the 
money for reconstruction themselves. 
Gifts from friends in many countries, 
however, have encouraged Hollanders 
whose homes and incomes were not 
harmed to give even more generously. 
For example, the Netherlands Bible So- 
ciety, replying to thousands of requests 
from flood victims, has decided to give 
a free Bible to anyone who lost his. 
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Home near midnight, pastor is greeted by wife holding candle. Town’s power 
is off. Family has moved upstairs until water recedes from flooded first floor. 


oarsmen guide boat into the front yard of a church member. 
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Churchmen Criticize 
Republicans’ Club 


Over strenuous protests of church 
leaders, the Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board of the District of Columbia re- 
cently granted a liquor license to the 
Capitol Hill Club, swank new leisure 
club for lawmakers. A public hearing 
failed to reverse the Board’s original ac- 
tion. Actually, the recent hearing was on 
renewal of the beverage license for the 
current license year. The initial permit 
was granted without public notice or 
hearing. 

Major feature of the new club quarters 
is a large bar and cocktail lounge with 
adjoining conference rooms. These are 
the first liquor facilities established in 
immediate proximity to the Capitol since 
before the prohibition era, and the first 
ever directly sponsored by members of 
Congress. 

Representative James P. Auchincloss 
(R., N.J.) is president of the club. A 
number of prominent Republican mem- 
bers of Congress are among its in- 
corporators, as well as several members 
of the Cabinet. 

First reaction to the new _ liquor 
license came, the day after it was 
granted, from the pulpit of the capital’s 
largest Methodist church. 

Dr. Albert P. Shirkey of Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist Church said, 
“I have never been so disheartened as 
when I learned that within a stone’s 
throw of the Capitol there is going to be 
opened up, by the new leaders of our 
government, a lounge where they may 
go to have cocktails and then into 
separate rooms for conferences. 

“If there ever was a day when our 
minds needed to be clear and alert it 
is today, and to have the leadership of 
our country work out their plans in a 
liquor lounge is going to be a terrible 
thing for the country.” 

Temperance leaders indicated they 
would try to have citizens put pressure 
on their Congressmen to oppose the new 
club. Clayton M. Wallace, executive 
secretary of the National Temperance 
League, said his organization had 
alerted members in forty states to ask 
their Congressmen to withdraw from the 
club. 

“We believe that as local church 
groups contact the members who are 
supporting this drinking club, it will be 
short-lived,” said Mr. Wallace. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower has 
advised religious leaders that he does 
not approve of the consumption of 
liquor at the White House. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has expressed himself 
strongly on the subject, it was recently 
learned. 
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L. K. Anderson 
Africa 


Field Representatives 


Report on Global Church 


Every two years field representatives 
of our Church in various areas of the 
world return to this country for meetings 
with other Foreign Board executives to 
plan the Church’s work abroad. This year 
these field representatives, nine men who 
work in seventeen countries, took part 
in the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men. Working 
with regional discussion groups, they 
briefed the laymen on conditions in 
their respective countries, outlined the 
Church’s aims in these localities and the 
resources needed. On these pages are 
reports from eight of our field represent- 
atives, adapted from the presentations 
made to the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men. Dr. Edwin Walline’s re- 
port on Hong Kong appeared in the 
March 21 issue. —THE EDITORS 


Africa 


In the Africa study-book of the year, 
African Heritage by Emory Ross 
(Friendship Press), it is stated that in 
all the non-Christian world, apart from 
Africa, there are an estimated twenty 
million Christians—in Africa alone there 
are twenty-one million. In most parts of 
the world, Christian and non-Christian, 
the dominant religious pattern of every 
country is set-—Buddhist, Hindu, Moslem, 
Roman. Catholic, Protestant, etc. The 
immense area of the world south of the 
Sahara and north of the Union of South 
Africa is still undetermined, as far as the 
dominant religious faith is concerned. 
In the centuries to come it may be con- 
sidered predominantly Moslem, Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, or atheistic. This 
generation and the next can set the pat- 
tern. 

The share of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. in molding the thought and life 
of a people is concentrated in its West 
Africa Mission in French Cameroun, a 


Richard L. Waddell 
Brazil 


John B. Weir 
India 


territory administered by the French 
government for the United Nations. This 
is the only Presbyterian U.S.A. Mission 
in Africa. 

About eighty thousand members of 
the Church in good standing are minis- 
tered to by over seventy well trained, 
ordained national pastors and 2,300 lay 
evangelists. Although Cameroun Synod 
is still a part of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., it is 
hoped that by 1962 that relationship will 
be succeeded by a firmly established 
Church of Christ in Cameroun. 

France has adopted a policy of de- 
veloping groups of well-educated Afri- 
cans in their overseas territories, upon 
whom additional responsibility is to be 
placed in government, in commerce, and 
in the development of natural resources. 
This group will eventually constitute a 
“ruling class,” determining the future of 
the country. If the Church can provide 
Christians for this emerging class, a 
favorable environment for the develop- 
ment of a Christian community will be 
assured. It is with this in mind that the 
Cameroun Christian College has been 
established. Some three hundred stu- 
dents—boys and girls—are now being 
trained in this institution, the only col- 
lege under Christian auspices in a vast 
area of French-speaking Africa. 


Thailand 


Thailand, a constitutional monarchy, 
is a Buddhist state, with the king desig- 
nated as titular head of Buddhist faith. 
Under the patronage of the sovereign 
and within the climate of Buddhist com- 
passion, all religions are protected con- 
stitutionally. 

Evangelical Christianity first came to 
Thailand in 1828. The Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. has carried for more 
than a century the largest share of 
Protestant responsibility in the country. 

We operate sixteen schools in 
Thailand, not counting parochial schools 
administered entirely by the churches. 
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Europe 


Korea 


Our annual contribution to these schools, 
having a total of 12,000 students, 
amounts to less than $15,000. Our 
newest plant addition to the Bangkok 
Christian College, one hundred years old 
in 1952, was financed with $15,000 
from the Restoration Fund and $35,000 
from Thai donors, of whom one, a non- 
Christian, gave $5,000. He said to me: 
‘Im giving this because I believe in 
what you are doing.” 

The present Executive Secretary of 
the Church of Christ in Thailand, a lay- 
man, voluntarily gave up a _ university 
administrative position with twenty- 
three years of pension credit, in order to 
serve the Church, where there is no 
pension. 

The treasurer of the Church, Mr. 
Charoon Wichaidist, a layman, serves 
without any pay. He is now in this 
country on an observation study mis- 
sion in our churches. Half of his total 
expenses are being borne by his em- 
ployer, a Christian, in Thailand. 

The Bangkok Christian Hospital, 
opened in 1949, has already raised 
under Thai Christian leadership more 
than $10,000 for expansion and im- 
provement. 


The Near East 


The Near East, long an area for- 
gotten or ignored by America, has in 
recent years come increasingly to the 
fore. It is a crossroads of geopolitical 
strategy and military concern and con- 
tains the world’s greatest reservoir of oil. 
It stands at the front line between Com- 
munism and the West. 

The threat of Communism in the 
Near East is acute because of the preva- 
lent poverty and illiteracy of the peo- 
ple and the general underdeveloped 
condition of these countries. America ac- 
cordingly is laying great stress on its 
program of technical assistance, com- 
monly known as Point Four. This pro- 
gram in Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq, 
and Iran includes projects in the fields 
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of agriculture and animal husbandry, 
irrigation and land reclamation, sanita- 
tion and public health, and education. 

It is interesting to note how, in gen- 
eral, these projects are patterned upon 
the existing pioneering activities of 
Christian missions. For more than a cen- 
tury the Presbyterian Missions in Syria- 
Lebanon, Iraq, and Iran have carried on 
projects of education, agricultural de- 
velopment, village life improvement and 
rural family training, literacy, nursing 
education, child health, and other medi- 
cal clinic work. These projects have in 
every case been closely connected with 
Christian evangelism. 

It is the conviction of our missions that 
programs of social welfare will be of little 
lasting value unless they are based upon 
a foundation of spiritual and moral prin- 
ciples. 


Europe 


Christians in Europe are a little like 
the Israelites, camped before the Prom- 
ised Land but prevented from entering 
it. They have been through their spirit- 
ual wilderness. Now they have a greater 
unity, a will for service, and a revolu- 
tionary desire (in many cases) to see 
their churches so declericalized that the 
rank and file may come into its own. 
They are ready to go forward, but they 
must bind up old wounds from past 
wars. The Church in Europe is respon- 
sible for the welfare of four groups of 
people: 

1. The Homeless. First there were the 
Jews and other refugees from the Nazis. 
Then came the forced laborers to be 
defended and the bombing victims to 
be sheltered. The end of the war brought 
the greatest population displacement 
the world had vet known. A maelstrom 
of dazed, fearful, and unwanted folk 
began moving about central Europe. 
Bereft of earthly security, they refused 
to be comforted or to consider them- 
selves “resettled” until their Church was 
present. Since the war, Orthodox con- 
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gregations have had to be sustained in 
every major city and in many an out- 
of-the-way camp. Protestant parishes by 
the score have had to be started in 
Roman Catholic Austria, Bavaria, and 
the Rhineland. In France, where the 
Protestant population numbers no more 
than 2 per cent of the total, 75 per cent 
of all refugees were either Protestant or 
Orthodox. 

2. Religious Minorities. Protestants 
in Latin Europe, long on evangelism 
and service, short on numbers, have been 
sustained in part by the larger Protestant 
community. Some of the vitality and 
rigor of these minority churches is 
passed on to others as help in their sup- 
port is shared by churches outside 
Europe. 

3. The Ill. Tuberculosis alone in the 
postwar period has deprived the Church 
of some of its ablest leaders. It is still 
a threat to war-matured youth. Coun- 
tries without adequate facilities may 
send their church employees to centers 
of treatment and convalescence. 

4. The “Unfit.” It is the task of the 
Church to maintain a home for the very 
aged and mentally infirm, and the misfits 
who have little worth in the view of a 
utilitarian government. 

In bearing these burdens, European 
churches might seem to be putting off 
the time when they could resume their 
“normal” tasks. But in these deeds of 
love and mercy they have felt the pres- 
ence of the Kingdom closer than at any 
other time in recent years. 


Brazil 


Brazil, larger than all the other South 
American countries put together, offers 
certain problems which are not to be 
found in any of the others. It is in the 
light of its size, its differing language 
background, and its resources that the 
country must be studied. 

Presbyterian mission work began in 
1859. In the early days of the Church, 
nationals and missionaries worked _to- 
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gether as one team. As the missionaries 
began to go farther afield and the na- 
tionals increased in their abilities and 
capacities to lead the organized churches 
of the large cities and coastal areas, 
there was evolved what missionaries call 
the Brazil Plan. By this plan, missionaries 
were to carry the gospel into the deepest 
interior through evangelistic efforts of all 
kinds: educational, medical, agricul- 
tural. To the national church would fall 
the task of evangelizing the coastal areas 
and the larger, more populous centers. 
Each group carried on its work inde- 
pendently of the other, but the former 
was expected to hand over to the na- 
tional church the new churches it built. 

Today's new era may bring further 
changes in the procedures in evan- 
gelizing Brazil. Missions have become 
mechanized. Distances no longer in- 
timidate, for the jeep and airplane have 
cut them to manageable proportions. 

But there are still vast areas in Brazil 
untouched by the Church, Although it 
is possible that the national church could 
carry on by itself, continued aid from 
the U.S. Boards will help to speed up 
the evangelization of Brazil. 


Korea 


From the One Great Hour of Sharing, 
1,918 refugee men, women, and chil- 
dren in six centers are getting their pri- 
mary support. The adults are all former 
church employees or their widows who 
as yet have been unable to get em- 
ployment. 

Eighty-four pastors with 356 de- 
pendents have been returned to their 
parishes, and are being supported by 
these funds until sufficient numbers of 
their congregations can return and take 
over their support. 

One hundred fifteen pastors who have 
375 dependents have been sent into 
R.O.K. army and government service as 
chaplains. Since the Republic of Korea 
has no funds for this purpose, relief 
funds are used here. 

About 150 trained refugee leaders are 
teaching nearly 50,000 school-age chil- 
dren who are unable to attend school. 
These youngsters are organized into 
Bible Clubs which combine elements of 
Sunday school, grade school, and the 
Scout movements. This entire effort is 
supported by relief. 

In addition, a few workers are sup- 
ported in orphanages, widows’ homes, 
and day nurseries. 

A large quantity of funds has been 
used to get orphanages out of tents into 
winterized quarters; to buy sewing ma- 
chines; to help widows get employment 
and to gather other widows into co- 
operative homes: to get day nurseries 
established so that refugees could have a 
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safe place to leave their babies while 
parents are earning a living; and to 
purchase milk, vitamin tablets, and 
other supplies. Some thirty orphanages, 
fifteen widows’ homes, and four nurs- 
eries have been helped in this way. 

Besides the people falling into these 
categories, countless numbers of indi- 
viduals have been tided over temporary 
hard periods due to family deaths or 
fires or other catastrophes incident to 
the hardships of war. 


Caribbean Area 


In the Caribbean Area we have the 
world in miniature. There are military 
dictatorships in Venezuela and Nica- 
ragua, Communism is found in Guate- 
mala, although no one knows just how 
strong it is, and it is not at the moment 
hindering our mission work there. Co- 
lombia illustrates the conflict which re- 
sults when Protestants resist political 
aspirations of the Catholic hierarchy. 

There are Presbyterians in all these 
lands who believe and teach—sometimes 
at personal peril—that Jesus Christ is 
the only solution for all of these oon- 
flicts. 

The size, vigor, and independence of 
the Mexican Presbyterian Church would 
surprise those who are not acquainted 
with the progress there. E] Divino Salva- 
dor Church in Mexico City is typical in 
the enthusiasm and imagination its 
people bring to their work. 

In newly developing suburbs of the 
city, this church maintains extension 
Sunday schools which are developing 
into new churches. In one of these the 
writer attended a service at which one 
of the elders of El Divino Salvador 
Church gave an excellent sermon. After 
the service I found that he was a medical 
doctor, an officer in the Mexican army. 

Violence against Evangelicals still 
flares occasionally in Mexico, in spite of 
the anticlerical laws which have shorn 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of political 
power. The violence occurs chiefly in 
the isolated old pueblos where the priest 
is still the most potent figure in the 
village. The violence is chiefly directed 
against Pentecostals who are multiplying 
rapidly. 

In Guatemala, the Presbyterian 
Church is preparing for its diamond 
jubilee and plans to celebrate this anni- 
versary with a country-wide evangelistic 
campaign. While Communism is not at 
present limiting the progress of the 
Church, it is difficult to forecast the situ- 
ation five vears from now. 

In Colombia and Venezuela we have 
dictatorships of two types. Venezuela 
has a military dictatorship which is op- 
posed to political power of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy but allows complete 


religious liberty. The Redentor Church 
in Caracas is now planning to build a 
new sanctuary which will cost about 
$100,000. 

In Colombia we have a dictatorship 
of the fascist type in which a small poli. 
tical group, in closest cooperation with 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, is seeking 
to maintain totalitarian control over the 
life, thought, and religion of the country, 
Presbyterians in Colombia are learning 
that to make Christ reign in this world, 
we Christians must know how to outlove, 
outlive, and outdie those who put any 
human authority, whether of commissar 
or of pope, between the individual and 
his Savior and Lord. 


India 


After gaining independence in 1947, 
India was faced with almost  insur- 
mountable problems. Now the large ma- 
jority of her six million refugees has been 
settled; law and order have been 
strengthened in spite of a threatened 
breakdown in the northwest. The more 
than five hundred former “native states” 
have been absorbed into the new re- 
public. 

India has made a real advance in 
dealing with her absentee landlord 
problem—a point of attack used by the 
Communists—and in curtailing bribery 
and corruption. Last November, India’s 
central legislature adopted a Five Year 
Plan aimed at curing inadequate food 
production and at meeting the need for 
industrial development. 

In the support of this plan, America, 
under the leadership of Ambassador 
Chester Bowles, is very much involved. 
While his predecessors tried to make 
American assistance dependent upon 
India’s general adherence to the West- 
ern power bloc, Bowles realized that no 
state that had just gained its inde- 
pendence would accept assistance on 
those terms, no matter how desperately 
needed. No plan, however, which deals 
primarily with the material, can provide 
the spiritual foundation essential in 
building a nation. This need the Church 
in India seeks to meet. 

Your church’s share of the benevol- 
ence budget.can help provide the fol- 
lowing: (1) Missionaries for India. (2) 
Funds for rural lay institutes. One- 
hundred fifty dollars will make a ten- 
day institute possible. (3) Scholarship 
funds. Fifty dollars will keep a boy or 
girl in school for a year. 

I am not an alarmist or a pessimist. 
but I do know that the Communists are 
using every possible device to cause In- 
dia to go as China has gone. The Chris- 
tian must build with the Church in In- 
dia now, that she may stand firm no 
matter what the future. 
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Of People and Places 


@ Pipestone Cross. A unique cross 
graces the fireplace in the dining room 
of Witherspoon Lodge on the Con- 
ference Grounds of Mankato Presbytery 
at Westminster Heights, near Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota. 

When the fireplace was under con- 
struction, space was reserved for mount- 
ing a cross, which was to be furnished 
by the First Presbyterian Church of 
Pipestone, Minnesota (the Reverend 
Frederick J. Petersen, pastor). 

Pipestone, from which American In- 
dians fashioned their peacepipes, was 
selected as the material for constructing 
the cross. In its natural state, this pinkish- 
red stone is a soft, thin vein found be- 
tween layers of flint-like stone. Even 
with today’s modern tools it takes skill 
and perseverance to reach it. 

Mrs. Ethelyn Roe, of Roe’s Trading 
Post in Pipestone, presented the uncut 
stone for the cross. The stone was cut, 
heated, and rubbed with beeswax, which 
the Indians discovered produced a deep 
red color. The cross was put into place 
during a pastor’s conference nearly two 
years ago. 


@ Carryall for India. The Reverend 
Gordon M. Ruff, missionary to India, 
was recently presented with a Chevro- 
let carrvall by members of the Presby- 
terian Church of Tenafly, New Jersey 
(the Reverend Melvin R. Campbell, 
pastor), and the churches of New Castle 
Presbytery. Mr. Ruff is at present on 
furlough, and will take the carryall with 
him on his return to his mission station. 
It is so designed that it can be used to 
carry as many as ten passengers in order 
to convey patients from rural villages to 
mission hospitals. By removal of the two 
rear seats, a one-half-ton luggage carry- 
ing capacity is provided for hauling 
mission station equipment. 


@ Princeton Seminary Choir tour. 
Plans for this summer’s tour of the 
Princeton Seminary Choir call for con- 
certs in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and some 
of the New England states. Insofar as 
possible, engagements will be made in 
the order of their receipt, according to 
Dr. David Hugh Jones, Director of 
Music, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


® Affairs of state. To some of the mem- 
bers of First Presbyterian Church, Palo 
Alto, California, the unofficial title of 
their pastor, Dr. Chester W. Hamblin, is 
“Spiritual Adviser to the Department of 
the Interior.” While serving as pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Salem, Ore- 
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gon, Dr. Hamblin had as one of his 
parishioners Mr. Douglas McKay, at that 
time the governor of Oregon, and now 
Secretary of the Interior in President 
Eisenhower Cabinet. 

In addition, Mr. McKay’s chief as- 
sistant, Mr. Ralph A. Tudor, who is Un- 
dersecretary of the Department of the 
Interior, has been a member of Dr. 
Hamblin’s present congregation, 


@ Presbyterian legislature chaplain. 
The Reverend Alfred J. Wold, pastor of 
Hoge Memorial Presbyterian Church, | 
Columbus, Ohio, has been selected to 
serve for the third time as chaplain of 
the House of Representatives of the Ohio 
state legislature. 





@ After forty years. Last month, for | 
the first time in its forty years of | 
existence, the Marrtown Presbyterian 
Church, Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
held installation services for a pastor. 
Since organization, the pulpit has been 
filled by supplies, four of whom were 
present at the service. The new pastor 
is the Reverend Robert O. Stevenson, 
who is also pastor of the Beechwood 
Presbyterian Church, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. 


@ Spiritual brotherhood. Members of 
the First Memorial Presbyterian Church 
and the Dover Jewish Center, Dover, 
New Jersey, recently observed Brother- 
hood Sunday together. For the sixth time 
these groups have alternated the serv- 
ices between the Jewish Center gym- 
nasium and the Lecture Hall of the Pres- 
byterian church. Rabbi Louis M. Sanker 
led his congregation in worship and the 
Reverend Hugh McHenry Miller, pastor 
of First Church, followed with a Chris- 
tian service. 

Another interfaith observance was 
held by members of the congregations 
of the First United Church (Congrega- 
tional-Presbyterian), Rockdale Temple 
and the Isaac M. Wise Temple, all of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. On Friday evening 
preceding Brotherhood Sunday, the two 
congregations were addressed by the 
Reverend Henry C. Rogers, pastor of 
Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The pulpit of the First 
United Church is at present vacant. On 
Sunday the message was brought by 
Rabbi Samuel Wohl of Wise Temple, 
assisted by Rabbi Stanley R. Brav of 
Rockdale Temple. 


@ Elders supply pulpit. During the re- 
cent illness of the Reverend Leslie Scott, 
pastor of the one-year-old Presbyterian 
Chapel, Toledo, Ohio, elders from West- 
minster and Rosewood Churches con- 
ducted ‘the entire schedule of worship 


Hard-of-Hearing? 


get the facts about 


TRANSISTOR 


HEARING AIDS 


“CAN I GET a hearing aid operated 
entirely by a single ‘energy capsule’ 
smaller than a dime in diameter? . . . 
without any vacu- 
um tubes? ... that 
can be worn in the 
hair? Can I get an 
aid I can wear so 
that NOONE will 
know I am hard of 
hearing?” 

A new FREE 
booklet, “Facts 
About Transistor 
Hearing Aids,” by 
the author of a 
600-page text on 
hearing instruments and nationally 
known authority on hearing instru- 
ments, gives you the FACTS. It tells the 
truth about transistor hearing aids and 
will save you many hard earned dollars. 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 
IT!—until you know what every hard- 
of-hearing person should know. 
ry A. WATSON, President « ROOM R1608 7 
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CHOOSING A COLLEGE? 


The Annual Report on Small Colleges, 
formerly featured in GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, is a “must” for parents, 
veterans, and high school seniors. Con- 
tains list of recommended small col- 
leges, costs, and enrollments. Several 
pages of campus photographs. Only 
25 cents postpaid. James W. Hampton, 
Editor, 1301 E. Holston Ave., Johnson 
City, Tenn. 





Travel 


(also on page 26) 





1S DAYS - PALESTINE - ONLY $990 


For the pastor who can only get away for 2 Sundays 
this special Excursion will take you to Rome, Cairo, 
Damascus, Jericho, Samaria, Hebron, Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Baalbeck, River Jordan, Sea of 
Galilee, Dead Sea and hundreds of other sites of 
Bible interest. Tour limited to 30 persons; write. 
wire or telephone collect for reservations. Send for 
FREE map of Palestine. 


GRETZINGER WORLD TOURS 
Telephone SYcamore 8-5219 
1383 Mar Vista Ave. Pasadena, California 








services. 


TOURS 





GREAT TRAVEL! Unequaled for economy, 
companionship, interpretation and complete- 
ness of itinerary . . . guides traveled 11 years 
and studied in 12 foreign countries. Mexico: 
April 29-May 14 by auto from San Antonio 
to Mexico City, Pyramids, Oaxaca, Tehaunte- 

ec, and return to San Antonio Total cost 
275.00. Guatemala: April 29-May 23, above 
itinerary with 6 glorious days in Guatemala 
plus Queretaro, Guanajuato and return to San 
Antonio $430.00. Mexico: July 5-21 $275.00. 
Canada: August 1-24, Gaspe, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland from 
$357.00, plus meals. Really travel bargains 

. Study the map .. . write for brochures. 


REV. AND MRS. WILBUR F. POWELL, 
505 Second Avenue, Sterling, Illinois. 
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SERVING GIL INSTITUTIONS 


7 LUXWOOD 


ALL POPULAR SIZES 
Folding benches, chairs 
and other equipment 
DELIVERY 


Or DETAILS NOW 


___—_— 
factured Ex vely by 


‘The JAMES P. LUXEM CO., 


3354 Lincoln Street, Franklin Park, tilinels 








MAKE MONEY WITH 


ES RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
leaves hands soft and smooth! 

Repeat sales guarenteed with Rubber 

Scrubber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
Funds Easily Earned for your Projects 

Sell our over 100 different Cookie 
Cutters, Cake Decorating Stencils and 
APPLICAL Window Decoratio:i.. 
Coloriul, useful, and very popular. 
Easy profits 

Samples and details FREE to Officials 
|__ EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTS CO., Andover 2, New Jersey _| 

DO YOU DESIRE INFORMATION ... 

or prices on some product or service which is not 


advertised in this issue? Address your inquiry 
to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Advertising Department. 














— generous and unchanging. 
For yourself, yourself and wife, 
or for one or two other persons. 
Annual payments to beneficiary 
There are 
THREE different types of 
Annuities to suit people from 


as high as 7% 


30 to 80 years of age. At death 
be made a Per- 
manent Memorial in your name. 


the residue may 


~ James K. Quay, Vice President 
wae SEMINARY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
Without obligation on my part, 
please send me the pamphlet: 
Give Yourself a Pension 


ee 
Address ........... 
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Bill Wiley 


bages on farm of Haines House, Alaska. 


inspects giant-size cab- 


Tractor for Alaska 


After graduation from Ohio State Uni- 
versity where he took a course in agri- 
culture, twenty - one - year-old William 
(“Bill”) Wiley joined the staff of Haines 
House, a boarding home for orphan 
children under the Board of National 
Missions, in Haines, Alaska. In addition 
to his regular farm and maintenance 
duties, he teaches Sunday school and acts 
as adviser to the youth fellowship. 

Bill saw the possibility of extending 
the farming activities at Haines House 
by the cultivation of additional acreage. 
But the old, small tractor would not do 
the job. On a recent six weeks’ vacation 
he started a “tractor fund” to raise $3,100 
for the purchase and shipment of a new 
machine. Members of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Middletown, Ohio, where 
Bill had been active in youth work, and 
individuals and organizations in that 
area to whom Bill has spoken, have be- 
come interested in Haines House and 
have contributed more than $2,000 to- 
ward the fund. 


Students from Twenty-three 
Countries Granted 


W.C.C. Scholarships 


This year twenty-three countries are 
represented by the 122 students who 
have received grants under the Scholar- 
ship Exchange plans of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. The students, who are 
preparing for full-time Christian service, 
are also provided with free study facili- 
ties by churches in the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Canada, 
Italy, Austria, and Greece. Of the 
twenty-three countries, highest in num- 
ber of students granted scholarships is 
Germany with fifty-five. Belgium, Fin- 
land, Holland, Norway, and Great Brit- 
ain rank next with six each; Italy and 
Denmark, four: 


Austria, France, and Greece, three: Yy- 


goslavia, two; Portugal, Spain, Syria, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Indonesia, Can- 


ada, Japan, and Uruguay, one; and there 
are three refugees. The stude its, most 
of whom will remain abroad one year 
only, are pursuing their studies in twelve 
countries, and will return to their home- 
lands next June to assume duties in their 
own churches. 


Graduates Favor Religion 


Do college graduates get skeptical 
about God as they grow older? No, says 
Dr. Erland E. P. Nelson, of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. His statistics, 
compiled from tests of 887 students at 
sixteen universities in 1936 and again 
in 1950, show that 86 per cent, while 
attending church less, grew stronger 
both in their faith in the church and 
in the reality of God. 





Personality Profile 
Pyong Choon Hahm 


The youngest son of Tae Young 
Hahm, a Korean Presbyterian min- 
ister who is now vice-president of 
the Republic of Korea, is a prelaw 
freshman at Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. Choon’s home 
is in Seoul, and he has spent fifteen 
months in the Korean Air Force, to 
which he must return until he has 
served a total of seven years. He 
attends meetings of international 
student groups in addition to those 
of other campus organizations. His 
studies iniclude reading, writing, life 
science, India, China, Japan, physi- 


cal education, and freshman orienta- 
tion. Later he plans to study 
philosophy and religion. He attends 
services at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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OVERSEAS REPORTER 


o ” . 
Fire Strikes Pusan 

Friday, January 30, was a busy day in the thriving, 
temporary shops of the International Market in Pusan, 
largest trading center in Korea. Here one could buy 
anything from mink coats to cheesecloth, from dia- 
monds to hairpins. By suppertime the merchants, 
mostly North Korean refugees, could count a good 
day's business. 

Then at 7:40 in the evening disaster struck. The 
fire started in a drinking house where in a drunken 
brawl, kerosene was spilled on the floor and ignited. 
Within seconds the oilcloth ceiling caught fire. Once 
the flames hit the strong northeast wind, the fire spread 
quickly. One shack after another was consumed. Oil 
stoves and supplies added fuel to the fire. By 8:30 
the whole market was a sea of flames. 

The fire was checked only by the courageous action 
of Korean and United Nations army firemen who 
worked throughout the night to bring the holocaust 
under control. The night was bitter cold, and the 
crowds running from the scene with what little they 
could carry were a pitiful sight. The final reckoning 
showed that 3,000 families had been made homeless, 
and damage was estimated at more than $3,500,000. 

Presbyterian and Methodist missionaries in Pusan 
were in the thick of the struggle, serving as firemen, 
interpreters for army firefighters, and helpers in evacu- 
ating homes. The fire was checked three short blocks 
from Presbyterian mission headquarters. 

Among those who lost everything were 643 Presby- 
terian families, most of whom were refugees from 
North Korea, living in temporary homes. They needed 
immediate help. The missionaries drew on One Great 
Hour of Sharing funds for $5,000 so that each family 
could have approximately eight dollars. But what to 
do for food and clothing? The morning after the fire, 
297 relief parcels of food and clothing arrived from 
the United States. Within hours these destitute people 
had been provided with necessities until they could 
make more permanent plans. 

In Korea the need grows for warm clothing for 
people of all ages and for food, especially powdered 
milk, oatmeal, flour, and vitamins packed in tins. 


Hospital in Lebanon 


On the other side of the world, One Great Hour 
of Sharing funds are helping equally needy refugees 
of the Near East. To Kennedy Memorial Hospital in 
Lebanon, for example, refugees are regularly sent by 
the United Nations relief organization. In the neigh- 
borhood of the hospital there are some 15,000 refu- 
gees. The United Nations pays less than half of 
the nominal daily hospital charge of two dollars. For 
operations, X-ray and laboratory service, the UNRWA 
pays only a fraction of the cost. The remainder comes 
from One Great Hour of Sharing funds. 

Free work for the past year at Kennedy has totaled 
some $25,000, of which nearly half was for refugees. 
Relief work is continuing at the same rate. Infant 
mortality at the refugee camp near the hospital is less 
than that at any other United Nations refugee camp, 
due largely to the care provided by Kennedy Hospital. 

The need in the Near East and Europe continues, as 
political and social changes increase the number of 
refugees. 
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Wondering where her family will be able to find another 
home, a mother stares at the ruins of her shack in Pusan. 
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THE BOOK OF 


DEUTERONOMY 


AN EXPOSITION 
by CHARLES R. ERDMAN 
With his 








reverent, almost affectionate 
approach, Dr. Erdman discovers pulse, 
movement, blood and flame in “the stat- 
ute book of the Pentateuch.” He reveals 
a masterpiece of oratory, a significant 
chapter in history, a matchless moral 
code, and a unique religious expression 
in one of the most neglected books of 
the Bible. This is the final volume of 
Dr. Erdman’s expositional series on the 
Pentateuch. $1.50 


at your local bookstore 
a Revell publication 
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@ Thousands are being helped 
to better sight through the easy, 
commonsense Bates Method. No 
outmoded “exercises” for eyes 
that are already tired, but a 
helpful, healing method of re- 
laxing your eyes to bring you 
better vision. Send only $1.50 
now for the authorized book, 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
SIGHT by M. D. Corbett. Re- 
fund in 10 days if not convinced 
book can help you. Order from 
Crown ws on S7,419 
4th Ave., N. 
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BOOKS 


Why Suffering? 


Mark Fisher writes to his friend, Jim 
Bryden: “Why does God let people suf- 


fer? My religious beliefs—tentative as 


they are—are all jumbled together in my 


mental basket, and this question is a hole 
in the bottom of it; through this hole my 
beliefs keep slipping away.” Thus begins 
the exchange of letters which make up 
an intelligent, urbane little book, Letters 
to Mark (Harper, New York; $2.00). 

Mark Fisher is fictitious—a composite 
inan who represents most of us these 
days, in that he feels need for a faith but 
has not achieved it. James D. Bryden, 
of course, is real: author of the book, he 
is associate minister of New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C. 
And who, in our generation, will deny 
that Mark’s que »stion—and the turmoil it 
springs from—are very real indeed? 

Bryden rejects the pat answers: that 
suffering is sent by God to punish us, 
train our characters, call forth in us 
greater faith. He argues: “To say that 
God deliberately invades our lives with 
trouble and suffering is to sav that he 
then works contrary to his own purpose, 
for trouble and suffering frequently 
crush out the best possibility for spiritual 
growth.” 


Why do people suffer? 

Borrowing from Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Bryden lists four immediate rea- 
sons: (1) the operation of natural law; 
(2) the progressive nature of human life 
—life is embraced in a learning process 
which in itself may be dangerous and 
without which human beings suffer or 
die; (3) the operation of man’s freedom 
to choose; (4) the interdependence of 
persons, because of which suffering 
travels through life's social relationships. 

God has built these factors into his 





| universe, because without them the uni- 


! verse would be chaotic, 
lacking in 





stagnant, totally 
freedom and love. Savs 
Bryden, “These four factors are not only 
the cause of man’s suffering, but the 
source of all his blessings.” He adds that 
they “constitute together the onlv con- 
ceivable setting in which the human 
spirit and character may emerge and 
grow. 

Growth of the human spirit—God’s 
chief purpose in us—can take place in 
foul weather as in fair. “Wherever the 
human spirit meets adversity, there may 
be the growing point of God's creation, 
for the hazard of adversity presents it- 
self also as spiritual opportunity.” 

So our chief concern in suffering 
“should be, not what becomes of us, but 
what we become through this ex- 
perience.” 


Moreover, we can take courage in the 
fact—revealed in Christ—that God al- 
ways loves us, never lets us stand alone 
against suffering. “We and God are com- 
panions in risk and sharers together of 
the suffering entailed in the creation of 
persons.” 

Concludes Bryden: God “acts with us 
—and against us!—and beyond our ken, 
through the four factors which constitute 
the structural base of life. . I look for 
him on everv hand . wit th great ex- 
pectation! Faith in God is this very ex- 
pectation. .. .” 

There is warmth and strength in James 
D. Brvden’s Letters to Mark. Warmth 
and strength for a cold and weary day. 


In This I Believe (Simon & Schuster, 
New York; $3.00) newscaster Edward R. 
Murrow has compiled one hundred “per- 
sonal philosophies.” The book is both 
assuring and disquieting. 

There is assurance in the fact that one 
hundred representative human _ beings 
have a faith, and are trving to mature 
that faith. (None of us, happily, is alone 
in this.) There is assurance, too, in the 
fact that most of these people believe in 
God and in man. 

But read in the light of Letters to 
Mark, This I Believe is disturbing. For 
mention of Christ is startlingly rare 
among its pages. And, as Bryden points 
out, Christ is the element that links faith 
in God with faith in man, lets us see God 
in our lives and our lives in God—brings 
us to a more mature faith. 

To be sure. this hesitance to mention 
Christ may be apparent rather than real. 
With or without Murrow’s prompting, 
contributors to the book may have 
avoided the subject of Christ only be- 
cause they wished to avoid religious con- 
troversv. 

The same theory might explain why 
more than one contributor seems to have 
amplified the intellectual side of his 
statement and muted its emotional side. 


House of Earth (Westminster, Phila- 
delphia; $3.50) by Dorothy Clarke Wil- 
son—whose last novel won a Westminster 
Fiction Award—is a detailed picture of 
village life in India, together with a story 
that is strong enough to survive an overly 
contrived ending. Concerned with the 
spiritual evolution of a highcaste Hindu 
who is caught “between the old and 
new,” the novel—coincidentally—illus- 
trates what Brvden means when he savs 
that the progressive nature of life can 
bring both suffering and growth of soul. 


—BERNARD IKELER 
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RADIO AND TV 


Presbyterian Radio Pioneer 


Religious broadcasting is thirty vears 
old this year. On May 6, 1923, a Con- 
gregational minister, S. Parkes Cadman, 
began a radio program from the old 
Bedford Street Branch of the YMCA 
in Brooklyn. A small group of far-sighted 
men took up the venture and became 
the fathers of religious radio and tele- 
vision. The Reverend Theodore Fiske 
Savage was one of them. While Dr. 
Cadman pioneered on the air, “Ted” 
Savage began to work behind the scenes 
as chairman of the first radio committee 
for the old Federation of Churches of 
Greater New York. It was pioneering 
in details, and through it he helped to 
set the pattern for all the cooperative 





Theodore Fiske Savage 


Christian programing to follow. Prob- 
ably no one else has had a greater in- 
fluence in awakening the Presbyterian 
Church to the importance of radio and 
television. 

Dr. Savage, who has degrees from 
Harvard and who was graduated magna 
cum laude from Union Seminary, has 
been executive of the Presbytery of New 
York for thirty-one years. On occasion 
his friends have been able to push the 
modest and reserved minister in front of 
a microphone. In the days when. pro- 
grams were usually “held” before a large 
audience rather than produced, Dr. Sav- 
age sometimes moderated the Cadman 
question-and-answer program. The “stu- 
dio” was a ballroom of the old Waldorf 
Hotel, where the Empire State Building 
now stands. Hundreds of questions were 
sent in by listeners, and many of these 
were answered over the air. 

But his main contribution has been 
in organization and planning. Some of 
the basic policies of religious broadcast- 
ing were hammered out in those early 
days, and have been woven into the 
framework of Protestant strategy. In the 
thirties, local stations were expanding to 
networks, so the still young but country- 
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wide Federal Council of Churches 
formed a Radio Committee in 1932 to 
produce Protestant programs on the net- 
works. This was a significant forward 
step, and Dr. Savage was named chair- 
man of the committee he had helped 
to organize. 

But he was also a prodder of Presby- 
terians. “What were we doing,” he de- 
manded, “with this powerful new 
medium to reach men for Christ?” The 
General Assembly soon heard from him 
about it. Finally, the 1942 Assembly 
formed a special Committee on Radio. 
With Dr. Savage as its head, the group 
helped to start the first religious radio 
workshops. Three famous Presbyterian 
names were linked to stimulate the 
Church in this important field; William 
Barrow Pugh, Arthur H. Limouze, and 
Theodore F. Savage held radio break- 
fasts at later Assemblies to stir interest in 
religious radio among the commissioners. 
After six years, in 1948, the Department 
of Radio and Television, with Clayton 
T. Griswold as its executive director, 
was formed. The man behind the scenes, 
Ted Savage, became department chair- 
man of the board. He still is. Right from 
the start much of Presbyterian broadcast- 
ing was done cooperatively, so it was nat- 
ural that we joined, with three other de- 
nominations, in the new Joint Religious 
Radio Committee. Eventually, and due 
in a large measure to the diplomacy and 
persistence of Savage, the Federal Coun- 
cil Radio Committee and the Joint Re- 
ligious Radio Committee were merged 
to form a strong Protestant Radio Com- 
mission. “Savage was the workhorse that 
got the thing going,” recalls one mem- 
ber. The most recent development where 
he helped “to get things going” was the 
formation in 1950 of the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches. 

This pioneer has some strong convic- 
tions about religious radio and televi- 
sion. Putting his own efforts lightly, he 
says, “We now have the necessary or- 
ganization, but the task is far from com- 
pleted. We still are faced with great un- 
solved problems.” Most important of 
these is how to get Presbyterian people 
and churches to underwrite the tre- 
mendous costs of modern broadcasting. 
With some urgency, he says, “We must 
find the money for the kind of programs 
we ought to be doing. To delay is 
dangerous.” His big concern, often vig- 
orously expressed, is that the Presby- 
terian Church might wait too long and 
lose its present opportunity. 


—CHARLES BRACKBILL, JR. | 
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Into the Full Light 
(Continued from page 13) 


more than faith-and-water. Suppose that 
tonight the Holy Ghost lifts you high 
into space, speaks a message to your 
conscience, then invisibly tucks you 
back into your safe, little bed again. 
Will you consider the possibility that 
this experience is genuine? Or will you 
conclude at once that you must be crazy, 
and start yelling for a psychiatrist? 

And here’s a more practical test 
—since, in all probability, very few of 
us will be lifted from our beds tonight 
—do you think that Christianity is pri- 
marily valuable as a means of solving 
our “real” problem, how to build a 
permanently healthy, wealthy, and wise 
society in this world? If you do, you're 
at least half a materialist, and someday 
the Marxists may be calling you com- 
rade. 

So strong is the materialist climate of 
opinion that even convinced Christians 
sometimes feel compelled to defend 
Christianity against the charge of “other- 
worldliness”—to slight its value as the 
passport to Heaven in favor of its use- 
fulness as a blueprint for remodeling 
earth. Yet we must not blame our earthi- 
ness entirely upon Western scientific 
progress, as if materialism had waited for 
Edison to invent it. By no means. The 
Rome of Lucretius, the Athens of Epi- 
curus, even the Israel of Ecclesiastes— 
they were hardly without their material- 
ist philosophers. Devotion to the Prince 
of this world is one of the ancient tempta- 
tions, and perhaps our remote ancestors 
had no sooner invented the slingshot 
than they reared back on their hind legs 
and proclaimed that their technical prog- 
ress had now enabled them to do without 
religion. The choice before us today is 
just what it always was—whether to be 
worldly or otherworldly; whether to live 
for the unloving self or to live for the 
love of God. 


Materialism then 

Judging by the Gospels, the Jews of 
Christ's day were nearly as worldly as 
we are. We have often read that they 
turned upon Jesus in anger; and why 
were they angry? It was not mere rea- 
sonless fickleness and fright; it was ma- 
terialism. They wanted the Messiah, yes. 
But what they wanted him for was to 
get them out of a nasty political, social, 
and economic hole. And when he told 
them, “My kingdom is not of this world,” 
they crucified him in rage and disap- 
pointment. 

To understand the satellite countries 
of the present Russian empire, we might 
well study the Judean province of the 
Roman Empire. The Chosen People 
really were in a bad spot; some centuries 
of war had left them, exhausted and 





despairing, closed within the iron cur- 


tain of Rome. Their prophets told them 
that defeat and exile and slavery were 
Jehovah’s punishment for disobedience 
—and they drew the materialist inference 
that his reward for obedience would be 
worldly success. If they placated spirit 
properly, it would shower them with 
gifts of matter. How, then, to placate 
that angry God? Perhaps it was then 
that the bitter Jewish saying still current 
today originated — “Chosen for what? 
Chosen for trouble.” 

The Sadducees, a class of merchants 
grown sophisticated through foreign 
trade, concluded that one ought to learn 
Gentile ways, since the Lord obviously 
favored the Gentiles. The scribes and 
Pharisees concluded that the Lord was 
a hard man at a bargain: ten command- 
ments were too cheap a price for his 
help, but by hundreds of ritual observ- 
ances and prohibitions and ostentatious 
pieties one might eventually win his 
favor away from the Gentiles. The as- 
cetic Essenes, perhaps influenced by In- 
dia, went into the materialism-in-reverse 
which considers matter altogether evil; 
they concluded that one should give up 
the life of the flesh as completely as 
possible. Meanwhile, what of the com- 
mon people, the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, the peasants and car- 
penters and fishermen? Why, they did 
what they always do—performed the 
labor and paid the taxes which fed the 
others, endured in dumb misery and 
hoped for a leader. It was to them that 
he came. 


Only salvation 

But he would not promise them 
worldly success. He did not organize an 
army to fight Caesar; instead he told 
them to pay the tribute money. He did 
not say, “Blessed are ye when ye are 
rich and victorious, makers of atom 
bombs and policemen of the nations.” He 
declared instead, “Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake.” He offered 
them, not all the longed-for kingdoms 
of the earth, but only—only—the salva- 
tion of their own souls. 

They wanted him to save their lives. 
He said, “He that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.” 

This is a hard saying. It was hard for 
the disciples: they didn’t want a suf- 
fering, dying, crucified God; they 
wanted a God alive and victorious, with 
priests and kings and Roman governors 
kneeling at his feet. It was hard for the 
martyrs: they didn’t want a_ painful 
death; they wanted to be happy, ordi- 
nary citizens with wives and children 
and a small business. And it is hard for 
us: we don’t want a Christianity that 
demands we give up our lives; we'd 
prefer a Christianity that showed us an 
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easy way of keeping them. Though we 
often couple death and resurrection in 
one phrase, we are seldom quite as sure 
of our promised resurrection as we are 
of our inevitable death. And we hesitate 
to gamble our lives on Jesus's promise. 

There have always been two kinds of 
Christianity—man’s and Christ's. Does 
anyone today remember how the Em- 
peror Constantine made Christianity the 
official religion? It is said he had a 
vision, saw a cross in the sky with the 
inscription: “In this sign shalt thou-con- 
quer.” And he accepted the new faith 
promptly, because he thought it would 
defeat his enemies for him. That is man’s 
Christianity, a means toward earthly 
triumph. And in our present crisis we 
are appealing to it to defeat the Russians 
for us. We hear of the life-and-death 
struggle between Christianity and Com- 
munism, the necessity of saving the 
world once for all, the religious duty of 
“keeping God alive as a social force”— 
as if our Lord could not survive a Soviet 
victory. 

It is a poor sort of faith which im- 
agines Christ defeated by anything that 
men can do. Make no mistake; he has 
already survived everything we can do 
to him. And as for saving the world, we 
ought to remember that he has done that 
too by his method, not ours—the method 
of opening the door to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Of course, God wants us to set 
our social house in order and to solve our 
economic problems. But not because he 
cares about housecleaning and problem- 
solving; but because he cares about us. 

There are house-proud people who 
will indeed sacrifice the family for the 
sake of the furniture. But the loving 
father gets the children to stop fighting 
and start tidying, not for the furniture’s 
sake, but because he knows the children 
will be happier and better cooperating 
in a clean house than squabbling in a 
dirty one. Again: when a teacher sets 
her class an arithmetic problem, the pu- 
pils may imagine that all teacher cares 
about is getting the answer. Actually, 
however, teacher already knows the 
answer and isn’t the least interested in 
it; what she cares about is teaching the 
pupils. 

Thus, while man’s Christianity some- 
times gets obsessed with the house and 
the problem, Christ’s is always devoted 
to the children. That is the other Chris- 
tianity, the Kingdom which is not of 
this world. He told us how to come out 
of this thick darkness into that light; it 
is done by loving God, and the means to 
that is loving men. So simple a statement, 
and yet we have found so many ways of 
misinterpreting it. The ages of persecu- 
tion hurt men in the name of their love 
of God: fire and rack and thumbscrew 
were invoked to honor the Christ of 
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Coeducational Colleges 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE _ ,....533 


coeducational! institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine, 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan.’ Carlinville, Ul. 


Coeducational Colleges 








BUENA VISTA COLLEGE ®»ensyists 


stands ready to offer its students the very best in 
liberal arts program under ideal conditions on a beau- 
tiful campus. Small classes, individual attention, 
finest living conditions. For information write 
Registrar, Buena Vista Coll torm Lake, lowa. 

Founded 1846. 
CARROLL COLLEGE = Feznded 1846. 
Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icated to a program of Christian higher education 
_Write Dir. of Adm., Box PL, Carroll, W. ha, Wis. 








* > \d a > ‘> 
SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 
, eo nD y , 
AND CONSERVATORY 
Under Church sponsorship but non-sectarian in nature, 
Shenandoah emphasizes spiritual awareness among her 
4-year B.Music & B.Music Ed. degrees in piano, 
voice, organ, violin, ‘cello; publie school. Special course 
in church music. Also accredited Jr. 
ec., sec'l, pre-professional, lib. arts. 
Catalog. Dir. of Adm., Box P, Dayton, Vir 


students. 


College: art, home 


session. 


Summer 

















CENTRE COLLEGE Founded 
A Presbyterian, fully accredited, 
for men and women. 

Walter A. Groves, President Danville, Kentucky 


liberal arts college 





THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write for informa- 
tion. Paul M. Pitman, Pr Caidwell, idaho. 


COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 

coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 

trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 

a. Self-help oo. John Paul Vincent, 
Clarksville, A 








ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres., Waynesburg, Pa. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQU 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates, business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. City of 50, 000. For 
catalog write: rector of A é D fa. 

Founded 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , 1849. Or- 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre- ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 

‘The Friendly College,’’ noted for its community serv- 











Women's Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 
Qa accredited liberal arts Trestgyterten, College for 

Women. Sound academic et ith a strong 
Christian background. Beau 160 acre oumoue, 
pees sve. For information write Dir. ef 

















T Presbyterian. 
HANOVE R COLLEGE Founde: 1827. 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Adm . . ind. 





x P, Beaver intown, Pa. 
ELLIS 


COUNTRY SCHOOL cs; 


grades 
4-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory, art, mu- 
sic, home ec., sec'l. Individual guidance. ge 
campus, stone bidgs., sub. Phila. Sports, riding, gy 

pool. Est. 1910. Summer School. Camp Ellis. Catalog. 
Arnold t. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 








HASTINGS COLLEGE , coeducational 
Ss. 


college approved by Presbyterian Church, 

Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Nursing, Pre- at, 
Pre-engineering, Teaching. Accredited. North Cen- 
tral Association. Annual cost for Soerding, student 
$850. Dale D. Welch, Pres., Hastings, Nebraska. 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, accredited. Courses in 
religion, science, business, teaching, music, nursing, 
social sciences. Pre-medical, pre-law, etc, Beautiful 
campus. Lowest costs. Scholarships available. Pres- 
ident Samuel S. George, Jamestown, North Dakota. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY eyeted.te- 


in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 


cational school has its roots the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses. Graduate —— in education and 
music. J. Walter Mal -_ UMlinois. 











MITCHELL C OLLEG GE 









A Presbyterian Junior College. Founded 1856. Co-ed. 
Distinctive in Christian ideals. Accredited. Liberal 
arts, music, pre-professional, Church sec'l, business. 
Scholarships. Rate $600. Catalog E. John Montgom- 
er ya resident Statesville, North < North Carolina 


WILSON COLLEGE High academic 


. standards. A.B. 
degree. Liberal arts and sciences. Pre-professional 
courses. Scholarships, self-help program. Career 
counseling. Sports, pool. Beautiful omneee in Cum- 
berland Valley. Presbyterian. Est. 1869. Catalog. 
Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





Boys’ Schools 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Poo], New Chapel and Library. 
Dr. tra A ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, WN. J. 


‘WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Founded 1744, Presbyterian. Accredited, grades 7- 
12; preparatory, general. Graduates in 55 colleges. 
Small classes. Remedial reading. Sports. golf. Hobby 
shop. Midway Phila.—Baltimore. Catalog: Chas. W. 
Biaker, Th. M., Headm., Box 101, Colora, Md. 
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Amazing new 2-way chrome protector wipes tor. 


2 minutes! Stops rust from forming! Keeps chome remove al! rust 
mirrors bright? Now keep your bumpers, grillwork, window frames, all chrome on your car from car. 
sparkling bright as the day you bought it! Keep it rust-free for life! No matter how badly 2 -~ Can of 
pitted or scarred, this sensational new 2-Way Chrome Protector wipes it. Mirror-Bright, prevents EcTOR 
rust and corrosion from forming! Only $2. ONE APPLICATION rx HY ENTIRE SEASON—gives chrome rust pre 
you safe, foolproof protecting against vicious biting erosions of SALT AIR—-SUN—RAIN— SLEET venter and appli- 


u eels bicycles. 
GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK! Enciose $2, check or money order with your name and address. 


H. SEARS INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. C-701, 799 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 

Vrecision ground lenses 
enter focusing gives exact eye 
vijustment, large 42MM objec- 
range. Strongly 
10 oz, Extra wide 
Field of view. ga me pear 

anteed or money $a 
Send check or money wane. $395"; 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PL 

—_ 331 Church St. Martterd 3, Conn. _/ 
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Are you 
and your church 
school leaders 


using 
THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL 
OF 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


An excellent, additional resource 
for the Christian education pro- 
gram in your local church. Pro- 
duced by ovr denomination in 
cooperation with 39 others, through 
the National Council of Churches. 


END IN THE COUPON TODAY! 


Dept. B, International Journal of R. E. 
79 East Adams St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
PLEASE ENTER _.___._ subscriptions 

_. @ $2.50 (5 or more to one address) 
_.. @ $3.00 One year __. @ _ $5.00 2 yrs. 
COUNT ceneneeeeeneee cmeninnineieencentags <ensiannemcimamapies 
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SUMMER STUDY 1953 
UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 to August 14 


The Faculty will include: 

E. E. Aubrey, J. W. Bachman, R. S. Boker, R. L. 
Calhoun, J. L. Casteel, R. E. Fitch, H. H. Graham, 
R. T. Handy, M, T. Hopper, C. H. Johnson, F. E. 
Johnson, H. E, Luccock, M. E, Lyman, A. Miller, 
A. T. Mollegen, W. E. Oates, A. C. Outlier, L. A. 
Pfautsch, L. Pope, D. H. C. Read, M. Spinka, R. S. 
Tangeman, S. L. Terrien, M. A, Tully. 

Courses offered in all Departments of the Seminary 
Columbia University courses also available. Two 
three-week terms: July 6 to 24; July 27 to August 14 


CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS 
AND RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
July 6 to 24 
LECTURERS: 

July 6 to 10: H. H. Graham, F. Grebe, P. B. Maves, 

M. Spinka, H. P. Van Dusen 
July 13 to 17: J. W. Bachman, R. E. Fitch, H. E. 
Luccock, G. E. Sweazey, S. L. Terrien 
July 20 to 24: J, W. Bachman, A. Miller, A. T. Mol- 
legen, L. Pope, D. H. C. Read 
Three one-week sessions; 
enroliment open for one or more weeks. 


Christian Foundations for College Teaching 
July 6 to 24 
E. E. Aubrey, R. L. Calhoun, M. E. Lyman, 
W. E. Oates 
A Special Program for College and University Teach- 
ers in Fields other than Religion Open to application 


Christian Foundations for School Teaching 
July 6 to 24 
F. E. Johnson, R. L. Calhoun, M. E. Lyman, 
W. E. Oates 
A Special Program for High Schoo! Principals and 
Teachers in Curricular Areas other than Religion 
Enroliment by invitation only. For information and 
complete programs address: 


THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER COURSES 
Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway New York 27, N. Y. 














institutions. 


Chautauqua, New York. 





Chautauqua offers course on 


THE LOCAL CHURCH AND 
Irs BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


McClean Work, Vice President of Ketchum, Inc., will present a course 
of practical interest to all ministers and laymen. He will speak from 
experience gained in twenty-eight years of providing fund-raising counsel 
and campaign direction to churches, denominations, and philanthropic 


Monday, August 10—The Church and the Community 


Tuesday, August 11—Preparing the Congregation for the 
Every Member Canvass 


Wednesday, August 12—Training the Workers for the 
Every Member Canvass 


Thursday, August 13—The Local Church and the 
Denominational Budget Boards 


Friday, August 14—Special Appeals—Which, When, How? 


You can register for this course by writing to Dr. Alfred E. Randell, 
Director of the Department of Religion, Chautauqua Institution, 


Consultation Without Obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 1g, PA. 
§00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 


MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND RAISING COUNSEL 











Into the Full Light 


mercy. In private life most of us know 
some brute who bullies his family and 
his neighbors in the name of holiness. 
though if Christ’s prescription means 
anything, it surely means that you can’t 
simultaneously love God and be nasty to 
your wife. But our secularist age has a 
pet evasion of its own; it destroys in- 
dividual men in the name of its love of 
man. 

When Christians reverse the com- 
mandment, making love of men the end 
and love of God only the means, they lay 
themselves wide open to the secularist 
attack. Why not, the atheist asks, by- 
pass God altogether and love men di- 
rectly? Thus if Latin is taught in our 
schools only as a means to the mastery 
of English, why not teach English di- 
rectly and stop bothering our heads 
about Latin? The argument convinces 
many. 


Loving without God 


Life, however, answers it. The gen- 
eration that is taught no Latin proves 
limited in English. The idealist who tries 
to love men directly soon makes the 
shocking discovery that men are not 
lovable as they are—they don't fit his 
ideals, so he sets up his bed of Procrustes 
and starts to stretch and squeeze them 
into a shape he likes. Usually it’s the 
shape of a willing slave to the idealist. 
All the best torturers are sustained by 
some ideal which keeps them from 
noticing how nasty is the reality they're 
making. As a Communist once said to 
this writer, “Of course, we're imprisoning 
our opponents and silencing the press 
and executing hostile elements. But it’s 
only a temporary expedient, necessary to 
the ultimate happiness of mankind.” 

Such love is not confined to the 
Marxists; we see plenty of examples of 
it in daily life. Try to love Johnny Jones 
up the road, without asking God to help 
you, and you will discover that your de- 
fects and Johnny’s both get in the way. 
If you're like most of us, you will over- 
look your own and concentrate on re- 
moving Johnny’s; and he will return the 
compliment. Good advice will pass into 
argument, argument into insult—and the 
end is a fight, or a silent feud that may be 
worse. You have no alternative, if you 
are too kind and modest by nature for 
such methods—that is, to lose interest in 
Johnny’s welfare altogether, to condone 
everything he does, not out of charity but 
out of indifference. 

The difficulty is to love men for what 
they are—members one of another and 
fellow children of God—and at the same 
time to make them better through love. 
In the famous passage of Corinthians 
which definés charity, Paul describes 
very carefully just what is wanted, and 
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points out that nothing else will either 

tidy up this wor Id or get us into the next 
one. And yet minds darkened by original 
sin, or mental aberration, or whatever 

you want to Ci ull it—either way, we've all 
got it—cannot by an act of will achieve 

charity; we must acknowledge the failure 
of our will and ask God for help. Doesn't 
it seem that Christ’s commandment of 
love involves us in a contradiction? In 
order to achieve the love of God, we 
must love our fellow men; but we can’t 
love our fellow men genuinely unless we 
begin by loving God. 


Taking thought 

If we try to solve this paradox by in- 
telligence, we shall be caught in it for- 
ever. But if we forget about thinking it 
out and start trying to live it, the paradox 
becomes as irrelevant as the old ques- 
tion, “Which comes first, the chicken or 
the egg?” How can it matter, as long as 
weve got the chickens and the eggs? 
Fortunately for us, we do not live by in- 
telligence alone, for it must be admitted 
that in spite of nuclear physics and 
Yankee know-how we don’t have enough 
of it to carry us very far. We still see 
through a glass darkly; not only do we 
not know the nature of God, we don't 
even know what happens when we go 
to sleep. We cannot by taking thought 
add a cubit to our stature or keep our 
hearts beating. Something else does that 
for us; something which is not our own 
minds holds the universe in shape and 
keeps the earth going round the sun and 
organizes our digestive systems; and if 
it can do that, we may reasonably ask it 
to enable us to love God and man 
simultaneously. 

The answer has come already, in the 
Golden Rule. Don’t worry about feeling 
love; just give what you'd like to get. 
Suppose you were a quarrelsome little 
boy of eight, bent on making the world 
recognize your importance; how would 
you want to be treated? Well, treat the 
neighbor’s bad little boy that way, next 
time he pulls your cat’s tail. Suppose you 
were a nervous businessman with ulcers 
and a demanding daughter in an expen- 
sive college; how would you want to be 
treated? Well, treat your difficult 
partner that way. Suppose you were an 
irritable woman with a gland condition 
and a feeling that youth and beauty were 
slipping away and leaving you with 
nothing; how would you want to be 
treated? Well, treat your wife that way. 

And suppose you were ignorant men, 
half-illiterate, half-superstitious, brought 
to power suddenly by a revolution and 
constantly in terror of another revolution 
that might destroy you; how would you 
want to be treated? Would we really 
lose, either from the standpoint of world 
peace or from the standpoint of eternity, 
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if we treated the Russian leaders that 
way? ' 

We hesitate to be the first to apply 
the Golden Rule; we feel it isn’t safe, 
that we must wait until the whole world 
is ready to apply it with us. But that is 
why the whole world never is ready— 


they’re all leaving it to the other fellow to 
We shall | 


start. Of course, it isn’t safe. 
lose many worldly advantages if we love 
our neighbors as ourselves, we may even 
lose our lives. But then, that was what 
we were told to do. 

Christ never offered us security; he 
left that to the politicians—Caiaphas 
probably offered lots of it. Christ told us 
to expect poverty, humiliation, persecu- 
tion, and pain, and to know ourselves 
blessed through accepting them. The 
good news out of Nazareth was never 
reassuring news by this world’s stand- 
ards; reassuring news has a way of com- 


ing from the devil. For a long time we | 


have been trying to make the best of 
both worlds, to accept Christianity as an 
ideal and materialism as a practice, and 
in consequence we have reached a 
spiritual bankruptcy in which even our 
journalists admit that we have no faith 
with which to answer the whole-souled 
materialism of Marx. Worldliness, we 
might as well admit, doesn’t seem to be 
working so well. Perhaps it is time to 
revive otherworldliness? Perhaps Christ 
was not only a lofty idealist counseling 
an impractical perfection, but also the 
Son of God? and perhaps not only the 
Son of God but a practical counselor who 
knew what he was talking about when 
he talked of Heaven? Perhaps it is not 
enough to worship him, flatter him, give 
his preachers money, and decorate his 
altar—perhaps we ought also to obey 
him? 


Light 


And perhaps Christianity, if we ever 
embrace it not for our own worldly ad- 
vantage but through surrender to God, 
will not only save this transitory world 
from the few perplexed years we spend 
in it, but will bring us out of this noise 
and darkness and helplessness and terror 
we call the world into the full Light. 
Light we remember from our childhood 
dreams, and from glimpses through 
music and art and the ecstasy of first 
love; Light we have known through a 
brief glow in our few moments of really 
selfless charity; Light which in our secret 
hearts, we desire more than money 
sex and power and the pride of the self. 
We men are all thieves who have stolen 
the self which was meant as a part of 
God and tried to keep it for ourselves 
alone. But if we give it up again, we 
might hear the words Jesus spoke once 
to a penitent thief—“Today shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.” 
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IT IS SAID, THAT 


“When the Mind of the Church 
is informed, the Heart of the 
Church will respond.” 


Have you 

thought of 

the needs of our 

aged ministers and 

their widows? Our Church 

has been generous in many things 
but never generous with these 
gifted and giving folk. Should 
we not open our hearts 

and give practical 

witness to our 

feeling of in- 

debtedness ? 


A gift now 

or special provision 
in your WILL 

can ease 

their declining years. 


BOARD OF PENSIONS 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 











You 
Can Enter 
Nursing 
Now! 


A Christian at- 
mosphere and a 
tradition of fine 
nursing call you to 
study at Prechytasion, If under 30, a high school 
graduate, send for free catalog. September class 
forming now. Scholarships available. Do not de- 
lay. Write Guidance Counselor, 26 North 39th 
Street, Philadelphia 4, Penna., today. 


The Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphia 
School of Nursing 


et ROBES 
STIMULATE SUMMER ATTENDANCE 
Write today for FREE catalogs: 
C-20 (choir robes): J-20 (jr. robes): 
P-20 pulpit robes). 























300 Printed | Name 
& Address Labels 


300 Gummed Labels— 
LN, rye ad Dae > ~ with your Name & 


Imagine! 


-g Addre Stick ‘em on Letters 
Pkgs., Sete! Put up in Handy Pad 
form. Easily worth $1—price only 
50c! Money back if not pleased! 


_TOWER PRESS, Inc. Box 591-AV 


Coronation and Musical Highlight Tour 


May 29-July 5 $1050 
leader—Dr. Harry R. Wilson 





Lynn, Mass. Mass. 


Latin Europe Tour 
July 6-August 15th $1150 
Leader—Dr. Frederick Ingvoldstad 
Columbia Travel Service 
(opposite Columbia University at 117th Street) 
1175 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 
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PITCHER SETS 
SAUCE POT SETS 
COFFEE URNS 


GIVEN 


ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST 
TO YOUR ORGANIZATION BY 


FORD E. BEDFORD 
So Easy — THE MOST 


LIBERAL OFFERS EVER MADE 
— MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


These outstanding offers are being made to 
acquaint you with our wonderful Genevieve 
Bedford's Creme Shampoo — it makes hair 
beautiful and lustrous — with any kind of water. 
Each generous 5-ounce tube sells for only 89c. 
Your organization will be given needed equip- 
ment ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST, for selling 
a limited number of tubes of shampoo to your 
members and friends. 


6 BEVERAGE PITCHERS 


In Colored Aluminum 
Sell only 36 tubes for 
complete set of 6 
Wonderful for serving 
all types of hot or cold 
drinks. Set of 6 in your 
own assortment of Cher- 
ry Red, Sunset Gold, and 
Emerald Green 2'2- qt. 

pitchers. 





6-PIECE SAUCE POT 
COOKING SET 


Sell only 36 tubes for 
complete set of 6 
Finest quality aluminum 
set includes two 16-qt., 
two 12-qt. and two 8-qt. 
pots. The answer to 
your organization's 





cooking problems. 


48-CUP COFFEE MAKER 
Sell only 48 tubes 
Thousands of 
are brewing delicious, full- 
bodied coffee in an urn they 
received without cost the 
| Bedford way. You can, too. 
) 


organizations 





Mail Coupon Now to 


FORD E. BEDFORD, INC. 





NORWALK, OHIO 








i ' 
' Dept. G.7 | 
Without obligation, send complete details of 1 
‘ your remarkable offers. | 
, Name — ' 
| (Please Print) 1 
© Address " — 1 
{1 (Street or RFD) i 
a i 
‘ 1 
Organization_.._..___. 
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| baptismal vow emphasizes and drama- 





| both “unto us and to our children.” With 


| placed in their arms, and look forward in 





When A Child 
Is Baptized 


(Continued from page 9) 


one of the parents must be a professing 
Christian in order to have their child 
eligible for Baptism. If they were to 
unite in a reply of “No” to this question, 
“Do you confess your faith in Jesus 
Christ?” it would be comparable to the 





stopping of the wedding service at that 
point where traditionally the people are 
asked if they know any just cause why | 
Joseph and Anne may not lawfully be | 
joined in marriage. Without these agree- 
ments, neither service could continue. 





Because parents will have to live 
with the implications of their vows for 
a long time to come, they are sometimes 
deeply impressed by the gravity of the 
step they are taking and come to a re- 
dedication of their own faith at this time. 

Of this they can be sure: Whatever 
their belief or lack of it, the children 
will catch on. Little ones are keen to spot 
the various degrees of sincerity. They 
must look to their parents in those early 
years for guidance in understanding the 
Bible, in learning to pray, and in Chris- 
tian living. But teaching about religion 
will have to be consistent with commit- 
ment to religion if it is to be of proper 
influence. As George Bernard Shaw dem- 
onstrates in Misalliance, it will do little 
good for Mama to attempt to teach the 
Sermon on the Mount if she is really 
teaching through actions that she is not 
a very good Christian. 


A child of the covenant has a birth- 
right to a place in the Kingdom of God. 





| What happens to his development in | 


the faith depends largely upon the way | 
his parents direct him in life’s early 
years. These are the days when the 
guidance of parents is decisive. The 


tizes that fact. 


We Are Not Alone 


The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit, be with you all. 





Were this momentous seein 
left to the parents alone they might | 
founder under its weight. As the child | 
is baptized into the faith, however, we 
are reminded that even as God has been 
the guide of our fathers, so still is his 
hand over us, his promises are made 


so great a power available to them, pa- 
rents can give thanks for the great gift 


faith to the years ahead. These are great 
expectations. 











WORSHIP CENTER 
by DeLong 


Combination hardwood plywood 
construction with natural birch or 
oak stain finish. Furnished with 
IHS symbol, or with cross on panel. 
Brass altarware, dossals and special 
altars also available. 


For information, write to— 
DELONG, LENSKI & DELONG 
Church Furniture 


Manufacturing by Delong Seating Co., Inc. 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








Lovely, colorful Gowns for adult, 
intermediate and children’s 
choirs. Budget Plan if you wish. 
Also distinctive Robes for 
ministers. Write today for 
complete information. 


Ask for 
Choral Gown booklet A25 
Pulpit Robe book A75 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, tl. 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 











Stained Glass « Lighting Fixtures 
Altars ¢ Pulpits * Tablets 


Genuine Bells * Vestments 





of GEORGE L. BAYNI 
PATERSQN 8, N. J 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Act as General Agency for 
distribution of the world’s 
leading religious works! 


Studios 
15 PRINCE ST 


Nationwide demand for best- 


selling ‘‘Hurlbut’s Story of The Bible,’’ Fine Arts Edi- 
tion, and Illuminated Bibles and Testaments. Establish 
your own business while rendering this VITAL Christian 
Service, WRITE for full details and FREE Catalog! 
Philadelphia 7. Pa. 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE » 
YOU’LL FIND the advertisements in 


Presbyterian Life are dependable aids 
to satisfactory purchases. Presbyterian 
Life carried pages of advertising 
in the first quarter of this year . . - 
44% more than 1952. 





1020-X Arch St. 








PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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CHILDREN’S STORY. 
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HANGING BY A BULL'S TAIL 


r 


“Tattle-tale, 
bull’s tail.” 

Pete Nixon had just crossed the street 
against the traffic light. Shouting across 
the street, he dared Jim, a member of the 
Linden School Patrol, to do something 
about it. 

Jim knew he had to report on Pete. 
Peie nad endangered his own life by his 
thoughtlessness, but worse danger lay 
in that another boy might try the same 
thing and not be so fortunate as Pete. 

Wearing the Patrol badge and belt 
isn’t worth all this trouble, Jim thought 


rattle-tale, hanging by a 


sickly. His insides were churning, and 
his stomach felt very upset. 
“Pete Nixon ran across the street 


against the traffic light this morning,” 
Jim told Miss Foster, his teacher. “I 
thought I'd better tell you. 

Pete knew Jim would tell. And Pete 
was waiting after school, waiting with 
a chunk of wood on his shoulder and a 
teasing grin on his freckled face. 

“Dare you to knock it off, Tattle-tale,” 
said Pete, pushing his shoulder at Jim. 

Jim felt a sick hammering in_ his 
stomach, and his lips seemed to quiver. 

“I won't fight,” he said, swallowing air 
nervously. “I did what I'm supposed to 
do. And if you do it again, I'll report you 
again.” 

Jim and Pete stared at each other for 
a long time. Finally, Pete sneered. 

“Aw, I’m going to do something really 


dangerous,” he said, “You gonna tell on 
me?” 
Aprit 4, 1953 


By Rita Putteamp 


Pete grinned back over his shoulder, 
and Jim guessed where he was going. 
Pete was going to the trestle. 

Goose flesh lifted on Jim’s arms. The 
short trestle was very dangerous. A man 
had been killed while walking the trestle. 
Boys and girls were forbidden to go near 
it. 

Pete waved from the 

“Hey, Tattle-tale,” he yelled. 
what I'm doing.” 

He wont, Jim told himself. He just 
wants me to go tell on him. Then, when 
someone comes, he won't be there, and 
I'll be in trouble. 

Tattle-tale, Tattle-tale, hanging by a 
bull’s tail.” The singing taunt hung on 
the air. 

Jim felt uneasy all the way home. He 
delivered his papers. But when he went 
down the street where Pete Nixon lived, 
his heart almost stopped beating. A 
couple of cars were parked close to Pete’s 
house. 

Pete wasn't on his street, though, nor 
playing ball in the park. Nor at the candy 
store. Jim looked for him everywhere. 
The worry in him seemed as big as a 
balloon. He should have reported where 
Pete said he was going. As a Patrol, it 
was his duty. 

He rode past the Nixon house again 
before he went to the police. 

“One of the fellows isn’t home vet.” 


railroad track. 


“Look 


he told the big policeman at the desk. 
“He may have gone home over the 
trestle. I don’t know for sure, but he isn't 
around anywhere. Anyhow, maybe we 
should look for him over there.” 

The policeman nodded and leaned to- 
ward a box on his desk. 

“One-oh-three. One-oh-three,” he said. 
“Stop for Linden School Patrol officer, 
then go to trestle near school. One of his 
pals may be out there. Over.” 

A voice came out of the wall. 

“One-oh-three here. I'll stop in front.” 

The squad car moved swiftly through 
the streets, Jim huddled in the back. 

When the car pulled up at the head 
of the trestle, evervone jumped out and 
rushed to the edge of the precipice of 
rock. Down there was Pete, sitting on a 
ledge just large enough to hold him. He 
wasn't hurt beyond a few bad bruises, 
but he looked awfully scared. 

The squadman and, Jim formed a 
human chain down the side of the steep 
cut under the trestle to reach him. Since 
Jim was small and light, they made him 
the end of the chain. Jim’s hand reached 
for Pete’s hand, and grabbed hard. 

Pete’s teeth were chattering. 

“I had to jump,” he said. “The train 
came and I had to jump.” 

In the squad car, riding home, he 
grinned at Jim. 

“Thanks, Tattle-tale,” he whispered, 
hitting Jim’s arm a friendly bang. “If you 
weren't a Tattle-tale, I guess I'd still be 
down there.” 
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sole you NEW HOME 


from these Posdar PLAN BOOK 


SUCcEsstus 
FIREPLACE 


xe HOW 


PMOMES 


RANCH & SUBURBAN 

128 designs suitable fo 
town or country. Featur 
ing the popular ranch 
types 50c 


PLANS FOR 

NEW HOMES 

106 modern, new homes. 
All sizes. Many in 
color 

HOMES IN BRICK 

80 pages showing 115 
tested designs of medium 
and large homes. Many 
in color $1.00 
COLONIAL HOMES 

A selection of 1'2- and 
2-story designs. All 
types; Cape Cods, New 
England, Southern 50c 
SUCCESSFUL 
FIREPLACES 

200 pictures, outdoor and 
indoor types with build- 
ing details couse 


ALL AMERICAN 

HOMES 

Second Edition featuring 
125 plans varied in type 
GROG GED cccccccuce 
SUNSHINE HOMES 

58 designs pleasantly 
styled with 2 and 3 bed- 
rooms. Many without 
basements . 50c 
AMERICA'S BEST 

Over 125 excellent de 
signs. All sizes and styles. 
Many shown in beouti 
ful colors ‘ 50c 
DELUXE SMALL HOMES 
Our largest assortment 
of modern, time-tested 
designs. Our 5th edi- 
tion $1.00 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Large, beautifully illus- 
trated books showing 
exteriors and floor plans. 


ALL BOOKS MAILED POSTPAID 


Your Best Investment 
When Building 


Complete working plans, specifica- 
tions, lumber and mill lists are avail- 
able for every design shown in any 
of the above books. The moderate 
price of these plan sets represents 
your best investment when building, 
since you know in advance what you 
are getting, thus avoiding misunder- 
standings. 


Complete plan sets when ordered 
will be sent by return mail. All 
transactions with The L. F. Garling- 
house Co., Inc., are on a money-back 
guarantee basis. If for any reason 
you are not satisfied, return the un- 
used plans within five days and 
receive full credit on new plans or 
a refund. 


Order Books at Prices Shown 


Published by THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 


CHOICE SELECTED 

Over 75 houses. Popular 
styles in many sizes. 32 
in full color 50c 


100 NEW HOMES 
Ranch, Colonial, Modern, 
All sizes. All prices. . 50¢ 


NEW BRICK HOMES 

72 beauties in brick. 
Styled for maximum 
value at various costs 50¢ 


SOUTHERN HOMES 

55 designs of 4- and 5- 
room cottages. Suitable 
for all areas 50c 


DUPLEX DESIGNS 

Very popular book of 
59 plans for 1- and 2- 
story duplexes and small 
apartments .. 50c 


KAMP KABINS and 
WEE HOMES 


Over 60 designs .. .50c 


NEW AMERICAN HOMES 
98 designs of beautiful, 
larger homes. All are 
tested for popular- 
i 1 


BLUE RIBBON HOMES 

2nd Edition. 64 pages of 
homes proved popular by 
actual sales. Many in 
Oe Oe icine Se 


YOUR NEW HOME 

2nd Edition. 64 pages 
(16 in color) of excel- 
lent plans for modern 
families 0 cease nee 


Or All the Above 18 Books in One Order, Only $8.00 


DEPT. PL 


A $2.50 SAVING 


at a 


PLAN NO. 6360—Complete plans as shown or re- 


versed, specifications, mill list 


$20.00 


Duplicate sets with original order, each... 5.00 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Typical of the many 
beautiful plans in the 
above books is this 
popular 3- bedroom 


ranch design. 


America’s 
Largest 





